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THE REVIVAL OF THE STATE BANK NOTE CIRCU- 
LATION SYSTEM. 


The movement for reviving the State bank note circulation sys- 
tem has received a sudden impetus. The system became extinct 
during the war, but did not die easily. The superiority of the 
National bank circulation, however, is so great that, whatever others 
may desire, notehoiders do not desire a return to the old ways. 
With respect to the banks which desire the revival of the system, 
the principal aim is to make more money. The profit on circu- 
lation under that system at times was very large; and the temp- 
tation for banks to swell their issues to the utmost rarely ceased ; 
but as there is hardly any profit whatever under the existing 
system, some of the banks which lived under the other, long for 
the old times in order to make something from this source. Besides, 
in many cases where banks have only small deposits,: a profit on 
circulation would enable them to make enough to continue their 
business with satisfaction to themselves. With a profit from both 
sources, there are many banks which would make, fair dividends 
which now are making hardly anything. Again, if this source of 
profit existed, banks would be started in many places which could 
not live under present conditions, and which would be a real con- 
venience and assistance to the people of the community!where 
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they were located. Such, in brief, are some of the reasons for 
returning to the State system. 

There are other reasons given by other classes, to which due 
weight should be given. In the South especially, and in some por- 
tions of the West, business is not satisfactory, debts are pressing, 
and it is believed that if’ there was a new flood of currency 
debtors would be much relieved. If the currency was inflated and 
the farmer could get two dollars a bushel for his wheat instead 
of seventy cents, it would be easier for him to pay his debts; 
and also the cotton planter, if he could get ten or twelve cents 
a pound for cotton instead of seven cents. 

In the olden times, when a king was heavily in debt, he cut his 
pieces of metal in two, and for each piece retained the same 
name, and declared them to possess the same debt-paying power. 
The debasing of the coin was a common method of squaring debts 
in those days. The Jews had a different way. Every fifty years the 
unfortunate were released from their indebtedness; all accounts were 
regarded .as settled, and the poor debtor, thus released from his 
burden, and inspired with a new life and hope, started once more 
on a new career. This was called the year of jubilee, and thus 
it really was to those who were burdened with debts and in need 
of relief. For many years bankrupt laws have existed in all of 
the more civilized countries, enabling men to obtain relief under 
prescribed conditions. But a man dislikes to be called a bankrupt, 
and to take the benefit of such laws, if there is any mode of 
escape from them. One of the methods is to inflate the currency. 
This is the more modern method, and having had a fresh taste 
of it in the last thirty years, and remembering only what is agree- 
able, they are desirous of having another. They much prefer to 
square their accounts by a method of this kind than by a process 
of bankruptcy. So this class everywhere for years has been try- 
ing to expand the currency. At one time they favored the issue 
of more paper money by the Government; at another time they 
favored the unlimited coinage of silver; now they are in favor of 
reviving the system of State bank issues. In all cases the motive 
is the same, to increase largely the volume of currency, with the 
expectation that the markets will be quickened and that they will 
sell their products at higher prices, and thus pay their debts more 
easily than they can at the present time. This is the real genesis 
of the movement. It springs from tlte debtor class; and it may be 
added that this movement, in some form or other, will always be 
more or less active, for the reason that the debtor class is always 
with us. 

One objection to any system which raises prices is, no matter how 
sound may be the currency issued, even though consisting wholly 
of gold, the number of debtors in the end is likely to be increased. 
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This is one of the worst consequences of, inflating the currency. 
Probably many who are now in debt, -having fully tasted the sweets 
of contracting debts, would pay up as soon as possible and con- 
tract no more; but if anything is certain it is that another class, 
and probably a larger, would rush more madly than ever into 
debt. If anything was preached to the people in the early sixties, © 
when our paper money system was undergoing such a rapid pro- 
cess of inflation, it was this—pay your debts and be careful about 
contracting more, for a contraction of the currency and a down- 
fall of prices are inevitable. It was then seen that go ever 
so far in issuing money and expanding prices, a collapse could 
not be avoided. ‘This has been the history of every inflation 
movement of the currency in our country, in France, and 
more recently in the South American States. So much may 
indeed be issued as to sink the entire amount, but whenever 
this happens, prices also collapse, and the people begin anew. This 
result cannot possibly be escaped. Now the debtors were told this 
in season and out of season, and yet when prices began to fall 
it was found that while thousands of debtors had paid their debts, 
a much larger number had contracted new ones, and therefore, as 
a whole, they were in a far worse condition than before; and we 
have no doubt that this result would follow another expansion of 
the currency. Many would rejoice and pay their debts, and keep 
clear of them .in the future; and another class would as surely 
contract new debts without any thought of the evil day. For this 
reason, then, any system of large inflation should be regarded with 
disfavor. 

The history of the experiment of State bank issues is familiar. In 
most cases the experiment was most disastrous. The currency went 
forth like smoke, and only a small portion was ever redeemed. The 
record in the New England States and in New York was better, 
but in the Western and Southern States it was bad enough. This 
is admitted by all who favor a return to the State system; but 
they say, with the utmost confidence, having learned the evils 
arising from the old ways, we will do differently; we will estab- 
lish a safe system and maintain it by proper legislation and watch- 
fulness. To this it may be answered that in the olden time it was 
not impossible fo have a good system; it was not a question of 
_knowledge, but a question of inclination. The people in those days 
knew just as well as they know now that their systems generally 
were rotten and would perish. It is not true to say that they 
sinned entirely in ignorance; that the systems established were 
the best that could be invented. In Kentucky, for example, the 
law required at one time that a small amount of specie should be 
kept in a bank for the purpose of redeeming its circulation. A 
large number of banks were created nearly at the same time, and 
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this was the method of creating them. The legal amount of specie 
was bought in New York and deposited in a bank. The proper 
certificate was given for the amount, whereupon the proper cer- 
tificate was issued authorizing the bank to begin business, then the 
specie was transferred to another body of men who used it in the 
same manner, and when all of the banks had been established, 
the specie was returned to New York and sold. The banks had 
a legal existence, issued their circulation for several years and 
made money thereon, but after a while the evil day came, the 
holders demanded payment, and then the banks collapsed. The 
State officers knew, and the banks knew, that the system was rot- 
ten to the core, and what is true in this case is equally true in 
many others. We might say that generally the people knew that 
the systems were unsound, but they did not care to make them 
better. There was not so much profit in a sound system; and 
what many sought to do who organized and conducted banks in 
those days was to make money; that was the chief object with 
them, and to do this a cheap and easy system was necessary. 

We have no doubt whatever that a safe system can be estab- 
lished. In other words, we know enough to establish and main- 
tain such a system; we have always known enough to do this; 
but will we do it? that is the question. Is there-any more reason 
for supposing that we will establish and maintain a sounder system 
to-day than ever existed before; has our country grown better 
morally and commercially; in short, is there a single reason which 
supports this conclusion? We think not. On the other hand, all 
the facts point unerringly to the other conclusion. 

A system of inflated currency always means a system of cheap 
currency; and a system of cheap currency means a poor system. 
It means a system based on a poor foundation; a cheap founda- 
tion. If, during the war, for example, everybody had believed that 
the National currency was as good as gold; would be surely 
redeemed; the inflation never would have reached the point that 
it did. There would have been some inflation, some increase of 
prices, but the increase was due to two reasons: first, the larger 
volume of currency in circulation; and secondly, the fear that it 
would not be redeemed in gold. It was a forced circulation; the 
Government did not intend to redeem it immediately ; and whether 
it would ever do so was uncertain, and this fear affected its value. 
In other words, if the Government had issued the same quantity of 
gold, while prices would have been- affected somewhat, yet they would 
have been affected less, even admitting that the gold had remained 
in the country, imprisoned here like the greenbacks, which had no 
value beyond our own borders. Now, if we returned to a State 
system, a great variety of securities would doubtless form the basis 
of circulation. If, however, the basis was confined only to the best 
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bonds and securities; bonds of railroad companies that are regularly 
paying dividends; Government bonds; municipal securities that are 
promptly and regularly paid and the like; they command such a 
high figure that there would be hardly any more profit on the 
circulation based on them than there is on the present circulation. 
Profits, therefore, must come from basing the circulation on infe- 
rior securities. We repeat, if only good securities were selected, 
the profits on the circulation based on them, after deducting State 
and other taxes, would not be much greater than they are at the 
present time. This does not seem to have occurred to some 
bankers who are in favor of returning to the old system, and yet 
who doubtless have in mind the issuing of a sound bank note 
currency. They have not stopped to consider what the securities 
will cost if they buy only such as really ought to form the basis 
of such a circulation. 

So far as the people are interested in establishing such a system, 
of course, their principal object or hope is that by thus expand- 
ing the currency they will be able to borrow money at lower rates, 
besides having prices inflated in the manner above described. Per- 
haps a large increase of circulation might result in lower rates of 
interest, and yet even this may be questioned, for, if the prices 
of all kinds of merchandise should rise, the value of houses, lands, 
wheat, and cotton, and merchandise in general, why should not 
the rates of money also advance? It cannot be contended that at 
the present time there is a scarcity of ,money, for the true test 
of this is the rate of interest, and it never was lower. If persons 
are obliged to pay high rates, then their security is poor, or they 
are living in States which are badly governed, and where lenders 
are unwilling to put their money. If such persons desire to obtain 
a low rate of interest, they must offer good securities and improve 
their laws. The badness of the collection laws in some States— 
in other words, the unwillingness of the courts to enforce obliga- 
tions promptly and efficiently, is the reason why debtors are obliged 
to pay high rates of interest; the risk of the lender is gréater, 
and, therefore, he asks more for his money. This is a familiar 
fact which no one can question or deny. It is undoubtedly true 
that if the volume of currency was greatly extended; if a system 
was established whereby a bank could buy a printing press and 
make all the notes that were wanted, it would be inclined to take 
risks which are declined at the present time, and this would be 
a boon indeed to many borrowers, especially to those who are 
more desirous of borrowing than of paying afterward. A cheap 
system of money would probably have this effect; but would this 
be a good thing for the country? Is it a good thing to stimulate 
the improvident debtor; has not this been done too much already ; 
is it not one of the evils from which we are suffering? Indeed 
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we are quite inclined to blame banks and other lenders, in many 
cases, for lending as freely as they have; and their failure to get 
their money back is only a proper punishment for thus accom- 
modating those who were unworthy of trust. 

There are forty-four States in the Union to-day, and admitting 
that the most of them would establish and maintain sound systems 
of paper money, it is too much to believe that all of the forty- 
four would do this. The temptation of some of them to establish 
cheap and easy systems of paper money, whereby those who were 
inclined to go into the business and flourish, would be too great 
to be resisted. If there were no other way, this class, who are 
always desirous of making a fortune in a day, no matter how, 
would look around and take possession of some State. We cannot 
help believing that they would find a State vulnerable enough to 
succumb to their attacks; for one can readily see that the sounder 
the systems were among the States, and the more generally 
such systems were adopted, the greater would be the temptation 
to establish a cheap and easy system somewhere, so that those 
who wish to make money rapidly, regardless of principle, could 
flourish. They would labor unceasingly until they succeeded 
in establishing a system whereby they could float a great mass of 
paper money at pleasure and without much security. 

Two more thoughts are worthy the attention of bankers. First, 
admitting that they have learned the lesson of cheap money, and 
have no intention whatever of doing wrong should State systems 
be established, there is no security against the establishment of new 
banks by others who would be actuated by different principles. If 
there was money to be made by such a system, a new crop of 
banks would certainly spring up; for it must be remembered that 
only a system of free banking can possibly be established. 

Secondly, not only would these banks furnish a large portion of 
the circulation, but they would compete with the older banks for 
business. The result would be not only to reduce the rates of 
interest, but to draw off deposits and all other kinds of business; 
and thus the existing banks, which complain the most of small 
profits, and are, perhaps, the most eager to change the system in 
order to increase them, would find themselves worse off than they 
are now. It is singular, indeed, that they are so _ short-sighted. 
If any class are to be injured by such a system, it is the exist- 
ing banks. It inevitably means the creation of new banks; addi- 
tional competition; the division of business and smaller dividends. 
Are not these results evident to all. who stop to consider them ? 








A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
A MONTH OF GENERAL ACTIVITY. 


For a presidential year, and a holiday month, October has been 
one of the best, from a business point of view, that has been 
experienced in years. This has been in part due to the accumula- 
tion of September business, that had been delayed by the cholera, 
and in part to the heavy movement of the crops; and, in fact, in 
a measure to the Columbian celebrations themselves, which brought 
an immense passenger traffic to the railroads, although at low rates; 
and millions of people to town as buyers of goods, both at whole- 
sale and retail. Hence the increase in business has been general 
and well distributed East and West from the two great centers of 
trade and attraction, New York and Chicago, to which money and 
crops were brought, and from which goods were sent in increased 
volume. Not only has this improvement extended to most branches 
of legitimate business, but it has also stimulated speculation for 
higher’ prices in railway securities, or rather stocks, on an expected 
increase of dividends, based on the larger volume of grain moved 
during the month, as well as in September, than for the same 
period a year ago. This has not affected the demand for, nor 
the prices of railway bonds, however, to any extent, as the latter 
cannot participate in the increased earnings. Yet this is a sig- 
nificant fact, as it indicates that our railway bonds are held by 
investors who regard them as safe, being no longer footballs of 
speculation, as American railway stocks still are, the former hav- 
ing passed out of the stage of doubt as to the certainty of the pay- 
ment of interest. The only question now, as to the great bulk of 
our railway properties, being the amount of dividends they will pay 
on their capital shares, and not as to their ability to pay interest 
on their bonded debt. This is a marked improvement in the posi- 
tion held by our railway securities in public estimation, both at 
home and abroad, and the result is seen in the returning foreign 
demand for our dividend-paying stocks, both for investment and 
speculation, now that the sale of our securities held abroad to 
obtain food to make good the deficit in Europe’s last year’s crops, 
and to enable Austria to resume the gold standard, has ceased. 


THE IRON INDUSTRIES AND RAILROADS. 


Nor is the revival of business confined to the railways and the 
demand for their securities. The great iron industry, which has 
hitherto lagged behind all others, instead of leading them as for- 
merly, has shown marked improvement the past month in all depart- 
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m..its except the steel, which had been more overdone by its 
too rapid development as a substitute for iron since its reduced 
cost of production, than the iron trade itself; and hence more time 
is required for its recovery. The department which has shown the 
greatest activity and strength in demand and prices has been that 
for structural iron, which has largely taken the place of timber for 
both bridges and buildings since the reduction in cost the past two 
years. 

The railway branch is the least active department of the iron 
and steel trade, for the reason that railway building and extension 
has been at about the minimum the past season, while the capacity 
for production is up to the maximum wants of the past few years 
of activity in that line. But even here there is improvement in 
the demand from railways both East and West, for increased roll- 
ing stock, especially for freight cars, of which there is a worse 
famine than a year ago even, when there were not enough cars 
in the country to haul grain to the seaboard as fast as wanted 
for export. The difficulty now, however, is twofold; for while the 
movement of the crops has been greater this year than last, the 
export demand has been“much less, until the elevators of the West, 
and of all points of accumulation on the great Lakes, are full, and 
the railroads are unable to get their cars unloaded to return to 
interior points with goods and to reload with grain. As a result 
there is a complete blockade of grain at all points west of the 
seaboard, and even the grain storage capacity of the Atlantic ports 
is fast filling up, in marked contrast to a year ago, when every- 
thing went through for Europe as fast as it arrived from the West. 


THE GRAIN BLOCKADE, 


This blockade is the worst at Chicago, where 10,000 cars are 
said to be filled with grain that could not be discharged for want 
of elevator room, and hence were standing on side tracks awaiting 
relief from shipments East by lake and rail, for which the lake 
tonnage and the capacity of the Trunk Lines combined were inade- 
quate the last two weeks in the month. From this it will be seen 
that the growth of the country has nearly, if not fully, overtaken 
the extension of our great railway systems; for the crops of this 
year are only an average, and the export demand, though far less 
than a year ago, is about, if not a full average of the five years 
previous to 1891-92. Of course, the reserves of last crop carried 
over into this are larger than the average, and they have helped 
to swell the largest grain movement, so far on this crop, in the 
history of the country. It is this catching up of the great grain- 
producing country west of the Mississippi River with the railway 
facilities that have been extended during the past ten years to 
the Rocky Mountains, that has placed our great railway properties 
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in the stronger position, financially, noted above. Old dividend 
payers are now increasing their dividends as a rule, besides add- 
ing materially to their rolling stock and equipment, while old non- 
dividend payers are again on the dividend list, headed by the 
great St. Paul system, which is now expected to remain there 
under its present management, with the growth of the Northwest, 
which does not leave that property wholly dependent upon the 
spring wheat crop, as in former times. 


THE RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF OLD ROADS. 


In this connection there is another fact of great importance in 
its bearings upon the future earning power of these great systems, 
which have ceased to be managed in the interests of speculative 
managers in Wall Street, and are now going through a_recon- 
structive period, which is rapidly reducing railroading to a science, 
following the lead of the unrivaled management of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Speaking of this revolution in railway management 
the managers of several of the leading lines centering at Chicago 
expressed themselves to the following effect to a correspondent of 
the Evening Post of this city, who recently wrote: 

The manager of one of the largest lines centering in Chicago said, “ It 
is our aim to place our line in a physical condition that will enable us 
to handle a greatly enlarged business without entailing a corresponding 
increase in operating expenses. Hence we are making substantial 
improvements wherever it can be advantageously done.” In this con- 
nection it is proper to say that there is a growing tendency to the use of 
heavier rails. The manager of one of the best-known lines in the coun- 
try recently said : “ The 66 and 70-pound rails are gradually giving way 
to 80 and 85-pound, which I think will prove more economical, as they 
furnish a more substantial, and in consequence a safer track, which is 
demanded by the large-sized cars and heavy locomotives now so rapidly 
coming in use.” The introduction of the latter is also compelling the 
displacement of wooden trestles and bridges, as such structures are 
unable to support the heavy rolling stock and the increased loads car- 
ried. It is said that the main line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
has now only two wooden bridges on it, and they will be replaced with 
steel structures before the close of 1893. The wood trestles have also 
been replaced by steel, and the present and prospective low price of the 
latter material renders the cost of structures built exclusively with it 
not materially greater than if made of wood. The low rates of expense 
of maintenance, and the long service of steel bridges and trestles, com- 
pared with those built of timber, also demand that the latter be dis- 
carded as rapidly as possible. The cheapness with which low-grade 
trucks can be operated is also receiving the attention of railway officials, 
and nearly all the large corporations whose lines radiate from here are 
discussing the necessity of lowering their grades wherever possible. 
General Manager Merrill, of the Burlington system, in speaking of the 
advantage of low grades, said: ‘I consider the measure more important 
than the introduction of very large engines. The fact that the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern is able to earn good dividends and at the 
same time make heavy outlays for maintaining the physical condition 
of the property on such a high standard, is largely due to the reduction 
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of its grade during the last decade and a half. An ordinary engine will 
haul a very heavy train over a fifteen-foot grade with much greater ease 
than the same load can be moved on a twenty-foot grade by one of the 
large and heavy locomotives now being introduced on the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania systems. The saving in cost of track main- 
tenance and motive power by lowering grades will also quickly pay for 
the work necessary to reduce the grades on most lines.” Another 
experienced railway man was equally pronounced in favor of lowering 
grades, which he said when accomplished would enable the roads mate- 
terially to enlarge their net earnings without any increase on the present 
tariff rates. He thought standard locomotives amply sufficient for the 
work, provided there was a lessening of grades, and that the large 
engines now coming into use were necessary only on the Eastern Trunk 
and Transcontinental lines, on which it is in many instances impossible 
to secure low grades. But he strongly favored the use of eighty to 
eighty-five pound rails when tracks are renewed, also the displacement 
of wooden trestles and bridges with steel. He thought the stockholders 
of railways could afford to wait for dividends while such improvements 
were being made, as the future earning power of their property would be 
materially increased. 


THE MONEY MARKET, 


There has been a hardening of rates for money, helped on by 
the larger institutions and lenders, until the call and time rates 
have come together at 5 to 6 per cent. Yet at the close there 
is plenty of money seeking employment at these rates, since foreign 
banks and bankers have been free lenders, as rates on the other 
side have not kept pace with our market, but rather have remained 
at old figures, for the reason that general trade and manufactures 
are as inactive there as they are active here. The enormous move- 
ment of grain at the West has required heavy shipments hence; 
but towards the close of the month the return flow began to offset 
the outward movement. As a result, the banks began to gain in 
their reserves, which had been practically exhausted during the 
month. | 

Gold has ceased to be exported, and there have been some pre- 
dictions of imports before long, but they have not yet materialized, 
and sterling exchange has ceased to attract attention or be an 
important factor in the monetary situation. Silver has advanced 
in sympathy with the rupee in India and the demand from China, 
together with reduced production by our mines, some of which 
have been closed. 

The prospects of some favorable action, in the direction of inter- 
national bimetalism, by the coming conference, owing to the increasing 
unsatisfactory financial and trade relations of England with her Indian 
Empire, have also caused some investment and speculation in silver, 
on the belief that the late decline was too low and must be fol- 
lowed by a reaction, by the operation of the natural laws of supply 
and demand. 
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STATISTICAL POSITION OF THE PRODUCE MARKETS. 


The statistical position of the leading produce 


markets at the 


hown in the 


middle of October, compared with a year ago, Is S 


following interesting table compiled by Clapp & Co., the bankers 


and brokers of 60 Broadway, this city: 
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Cotton, 7,750,000 bales, against over 9,000,000 bales in 1891; wheat, 
520,000,000, against 612,000,000 bushels in 1891; corn, 1,675,000,000, 
against over 2,000,000,000 in 1891; Oats, 615,000,000, against over, 
650,000,000 bushels in 1891 ; rye, 31,000,000, against 33,000,000 bush- 
els last year; barley, 65,000,000, against 75,000,000 last year; pota- 
toes, 160,000,000 against 240,000,000 bushels last year. But the oat 
crop this year is much lighter in weight than last, and in 
bushels of 32 pounds will fall much short of the above figures. 
In the aggregate the food and feed crops named above are esti- 
mated by different authorities at 600 to 700 million bushels less 
than the enormous crops of a year ago. Yet the above figures 
for this year are a fair average for most of those crops. While 
the hay crop, except in the New England States, is generally 
better than a year ago. 

Our exports of wheat and flour from July Ist to October 15, 
1891, were 74,000,000 bushels, against 59,000,000 bushels this year, 
of which a greater proportion this year than last, was flour, or 
nearly one-half, against 40 per cent. same time last year. Exports 
of rye for same period last year were 3,200,000, against less than 
250,000 this year. The number of hogs packed in the West April 
Ist to October 15 was 7,165,000 head, against 5,860,000 last year; 
and weight is five pounds more. 

The above tables show cotton to be lower than in October last 
year, although there has been an advance Of over two cents per 
pound from the lowest prices this year to the highest in October, 
or nearly $10.00 per bale, of which one-half cent per pound was 
gained in the week ending October 22d, based on the unfavorable 
weather and crop reports from the South. This advance, if main- 
tained will nearly make good the crop shortage. 

The great decline in the price of wheat from a year ago, shown 
in the table, has been further increased since October 15, by 
continued enormous receipts at the West, and the same is true to 
a smaller extent of corn and oats, aithough the new corn crop 
does not move for a month or two more. Provisions, on the other 
hand, have advanced, in face of lower corn and a better crop than 
expected, owing to the unusually late and mild autumn, because 
the markets for hog products have been under the control of the 
Cudahy-Wright Bull clique in Chicago, which was caught with a 
load of provisions by the cholera, and the other big Chicago 
packers undertook to,make them drop it and were caught in their 
own trap as they oversold the market, and the clique not only 
did not unload, but bought all the packers sold short. Hence, 
prices are purely fictitious, though receipts of hogs are falling off, 
because it pays farmers better to feed their corn at present prices 
of corn and hogs, than to haul the former to market. 
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GENERAL TRADE AND OUTLOOK. 

The dry goods trade resumed its anti-cholera activity and strength 
so soon as that scare passed away early in the month, and the 
September loss has been nearly caught up in October, owing in 
part to the mild and late autumn. The coal trade has been better, 
as usual at this season, yet dull, as the warm weather and high 
prices have defied the anthracite combination to carry out their 
programme of still higher prices; and, already rumors of cutting 
September rates are current in the trade, as some large sales have 
been recently effected, when full prices could scarcely have been 
obtained. With the courts, the weather, the public, and the laws 
of trade against them, their plans look like failure to maintain old 
prices, much more to advance them further. 

The protracted drought in the West and East alike, has affected 
the prices of farm produce in many cases by reducing the fall 
supplies, and for a time bulled the wheat market by delaying fall 
seeding, but rains late in the month at the West relieved the 
latter, though the East is still suffering. On the other hand, a 
wet harvest in England having reduced her wheat crop both in 
quantity and quality, and also decreased imports from India and 
Russia, have increased our export demand and prospects. As a whole, 
therefore, the outlook for, as well as the volume of business has im- 
proved during the month; and after election should improve still 
more, although it must be admitted that business has been far less 
affected than usual this campaign, notwithstanding, business issues 
have been uppermost in the public discussions. 


H. A. PIERCE. 
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November Disbursements.—According to the Dazly Stockholder, the 
disbursements on account of dividends and interest which are 
being made will attract more than the passing amount of atten- 
tion. Interest becomes due and is payable on bonds of railroad 
and similar corporations having a par value of $644,782,347, the 
interest amounting to $17,282,751, being an increase over the cor- 
responding month of last year of $104,200. In addition to this, 
dividends have been declared or are payable during the month 
on stocks having a par value of $453,195,700, the yield amounting 
to $9,588,610, an increase of $1,631,424 over November, 1891. The 
total disbursements aggregating $26,871,361, as against $24,972,084 ¢ 
last year. The city of New York disburses over two millions in 
payment of interest on the funded debt; other cities pay small 
amounts comparatively; a number of banks divide a portion of 
their earnings; many manufacturing corporations pay both interest 
and dividends, of which we have no record, so that we do not 
Over-estimate the disbursement when we predict that the amount 
disbursed will reach $32,000,000. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The International Monetary Conference.—The session of the 
International Monetary Conference, which was postponed in conse- 
quence of the cholera, will be held in the month of November. The 
expectation of establishing some agreement for the more extended 
use of silver by the leading European nations has: been lessened 
by the advent of a new party in power in Great Britain, whose 
chief is strongly opposed to this movement. As is well known, 
Mr. Gladstone is one of the rankest of gold monometalists, and has 
not shown the slightest change of mind on the subject. Of course, 
investors favor a rigid adherence to the gold monometallic policy, 
and also the bankers who deal in India exchange, because they 
are making great profits from the present fluctuations; but the 
great manufacturing interests of Great Britain are suffering in con- 
sequence of the enormous decline in silver. They believe that an 
agreement whereby silver can be used more largely and with less 
fluctuation will greatly improve international trade; and this opinion 
has unquestionably been spreading in Great Britain of late years. 
The Gladstone Government, however, seems to be inclined to pay 
no attention whatever to this opinion, and to maintain the exist- 
ing policy, regardless of consequences to the manufacturing interests. 
Since the appointment of the commission to represent the United 
States at the conference, General Walker has declined to serve, 
and President Andrews, of Brown University, has been appointed 
in his place. The selection is excellent, for President Andrews is 
well equipped in every respect for the work. The American repre- 
sentative best known to the bankers of the country is the Hon. 
H. W. Cannon, president of the Chase National Bank, of New 
York, who for more than twenty years has been engaged in the 
banking business. In 1884 he was appointed Comptroller of the 
Currency by President Arthur, succeeding the Hon. John Jay Knox. 
His administration of the office was eminently successful, and since 
his resignation he has been serving most of the time as president 
of the institution above mentioned. In his report as Comptroller 


gof the Currency, for 1884, he made the following suggestion in 


relation to silver legislation: “If it is for the best interests of the 
United States to issue a circulation based upon silver, (the Comp- 
troller) believes that the circulation should be issued upon coin or 
bullion which contain a sufficient number of grains of silver to 
have an intrinsic value in the markets of the world to its nominal 
value . . . and (the Comptroller) is of the opinion that, under 
certain restrictions and regulations, it would be far more correct 
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in principle to issue silver certificates based upon a deposit of 
silver bullion, to be valued in the exact proportion of silver to 
gold, than to continue the issue of certificates under the present 
law.” The results of the conference will be awaited with unusual 
interest, for if nothing is done, doubtless the opinion will be shared 
by many that it will be useless to make another attempt for inter- 
national action to regulate the use and value of silver. 





The Gold Supply—The withdrawing of a million or two pounds 
of gold from the Bank of England recently has led to the usual 
scare, and the rate of interest has been advanced one per cent.; 
and yet, the English gold monometalists say there is gold enough 
and no one need fear a dearth in the supply. The unquestioned 
truth is, the facts almost daily contradict the assertions of these gen- 
tlemen. Of course, it is for the interest of the investor class to 
banish silver from the world’s monetary circulation, and thereby 
enhance the value of their properties; but suppose debtors are too 
hard pressed, and in the end are driven into bankruptcy, what 
then? Justice requires that no more should be paid to the creditor 
than was received by the debtor; and this movement to banish 
silver, so far as it springs from a desire to get more than was 
paid, is neither founded on justice or honesty, and ought not to 
succeed. Again, it is said that gold is no dearer than it ever was, 
as prices have not lessened in consequence of a scarcity of the 
metal, but this proposition is more easily asserted than proved. 
One of the things which the international conference might do is 
to appoint a committee to make a thorough investigation of this 
subject, for if the decline in prices can be traced in part to the 
European grab for gold, in other words, to a keener demand for 
that metal, there would be more justice as well as necessity in 
checking the movement, or at least in trying to save debtors from 
this attempt to increase their burden. The United States, as we 
all know, has been losing her gold, and while the supply of the 
Government seems to be ample, yet there is less in the banks and 
among the people, and everyone can see clearly enough that if 
fifty or one hundred millions are annually taken from the United 
States to supply Great Britain, Austria, Germany, and France, the 
time is not far distant when our poverty will be clearly manifest 
to all. Surely, in the light of these facts, which are so apparent 
to everyone, an inquiry of this sort is timely, and ought really 
to have been made as a preliminary to the International Monetary 
Conference. 





Dear Gold—In a recent issue the London LZconomzst remarked 
that the actual price of silver was obtained by an artificial market, 
and that it would be well to close that market which the unwise 
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legislation of the United States has opened. A correspondent of 
the same journal, combating this argument, asks: “But what do 
you think would become of the price of gold, if all the Govern- 
ments decreed to abandon gold and to accept silver as a standard 
currency? In 1852, when the production of gold was increased so 
largely in a short time, several nations were afraid of a deprecia- 
tion of gold. Influenced by this fear, the Netherlands abandoned 
its gold standard and adopted silver as its standard instead. Now 
the very contrary is taking place.’”’ The correspondent urges that 
silver has not. been mined to a point where the production has 
increased so rapidly as did that of gold in the early years of 
Californian and Australian mining. He concludes: “If all countries 
at once forbade the use of cotton for cloths, would not the price 
of cotton at once decline? So long as the principal countries, 
say, England, France, Germany, the United States, and Austria, 
continue to buy or coin gold at a fixed price, the price of gold 
cannot decline, even if the production were to increase tenfold. 
If, on the other hand, the above-named countries decreed to accept 
the silver standard, and all the banks and mints of these countries 
began to buy and coin silver at, say, the former price of about 
60d. per ounce, and to sell gold, the price of silver would undoubt- 
edly rise at once, and all the produced silver would flow into 
consumption, while the price of gold would greatly decline, because 
there was no longer an artificial market for gold. Would it not 
be far better to coin both gold and silver at a fixed ratio, as 
before? Undoubtedly. It is the only way to insure stability in 
exchange and the free flow of trade. Industry, agriculture, and trade 
would then improve and flourish again.” Another Englishman says: 
“Gold is as much too high as silver is too low, but the former 
is not realized, as there are no daily quotations of it, as is the 
case with silver. I maintain that silver has not depreciated any 
more, and in some cases not so much, as other commodities which 
are paid for in gold or notes, based on a gold redemption. Gold 
has been so exalted in value that it can purchase, roughly speak- 
ing, double the amount of merchandise, produce, cotton, silver, cop- 
per, iron, and commodities than formerly. Trade, therefore, lan- 
guishes, houses fall, nations default, incomes diminish.” 





Minnesota Farm Mortgages.—The Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Mr. Powers, has given out a partial report on the foreclosures of mort- 
gages in 1891 compared with those in 1881, for the purpose of show- 
ing the condition of the farmers in this respect now as compared with 
what it was ten years ago. The report is incomplete as yet, and 
the portion made public is confined to twenty-two counties south of 
the Minnesota River. In that section of the State diversified farm- 
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ing is more generally practiced than northward. The figures so far 


as compiled are as follows: 
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, . . « cactatseadseoussecbeeeeceneun 1881 | 39 4,703.88] 58,349.96 $12.40 
1891 3 277.00} 2,215.08 7.99 

- Fillmore...... iin ieee 10,472.20] 122,375.91; 11.68 
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0 seunaeenaane inindewaien 1881 | 97 11,014.36) 108,342.25, 9.83 
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1891 51 1,475.00} 18,823.61; 12.76 
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1891 4 560.00} 5,366.20) 9.58 

I ii lute nensinnimebindan wie 1881 | 13 1,346.93} 7,.740.67) 5.75 
1891 7 997. 6,448.40, 6.47 

JackSBOM 2. cccccccscccccccccccccscccceces 1881 9 717.91| 4,080.20) 5.68 
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1891 8 1,325.00} 13,310.90 10.03 
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Watomwan.......ccccccccsccecccsscesens 1881 | 13 1,460.20 600.89, 5.21 
1891 6 623.50} 3,930.25) 6.33 
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The number of foreclosures of 
which the foregoing twenty-two 
less than one-fourth of what they were ten years before. 


farm mortgages in 
counties are a part was in 1891 


the group of 


Some of 


these counties, as Mower and Fillmore, experienced in 1881 the 
same misfortune that overtook a few of the counties in group two 


in 1891. 


upon one or two principal crops. 


Up to that time they had depended almost exclusively 
A partial failure or depression 


of prices for two or three years brought much suffering. It also 
forced many farmers to sell out at a sacrifice, and many others 
lost their all by the foreclosure of the mortgages given to secure 
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debt. By the change to a diversified system of ,crops, a great 
change for the better begun. This change in varying degree is 
shown by this record of mortgage foreclosures. 





The World’s Bankers’ Congress. —A committee of well-known 
bankers of Chicago has issued a preliminary address on the subject 
of instituting a congress of the bankers of the world, which shall 
be held at Chicago next year. Mr. Lyman J. Gage, president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, is chairman of the committee. 
The object of the congress is to confer in a friendly way in rela- 
tion to the pending financial problems which disturb more or less 
the peace of mankind; to advance sound financial ideas; to dis- 
perse fallacies in relation to the use of currency and credit; to 
encourage uniformity of coinage, commercial paper, bills of lading, 
and other instruments of business throughout the world, and the 
increase of commercial intercourse and friendly relations among all 
people. To this end the following questions have been sent to 
prominent persons for replies: 

What general themes do you think it would be most useful to consider 
in the Bankers’ Congress ? | 

What eminent financiers will you recommend as best qualified to 
present such themes ? 


What general modes of proceeding would you recommend as likely to 
secure the most useful and satisfactory results ? 





British Investments tu American Industries ——British investors have 
had occasion to express much dissatisfaction with their investments 
in American breweries three or four years ago. The London Statzst 
has this to say upon the subject: “The English directors of some 
American breweries are now disposed to regard the disastrous state 
of their affairs as the result chiefly of bad management in America. 
It is to be noted, however, that in most cases this is the same 
management which, before the breweries were sold to English 
companies, had, according to the prospectuses, made them highly 
prosperous, and that, in some instances, the English directors, after 
visits to America, have expressed full approval of the management 
which is now strongly condemned. There may have been mis- 
management, but the great mistake, as we have constantly pointed 
out, was that twice or three times their value was paid for most 
of the breweries, and the difficulties which were almost certain to 
arise in carrying them on by British companies were resolutely 
ignored.” 


Decline in British Shipbuzcldiug—The Shipping Register shows 
that last year there was built in British shipyards 1,031 vessels, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 1,293,558 tons; in 1890, the produc- 
tion was 1,276,129 tons; and in 1889, 1,326,140 tons, which last was the 
largest output ever recorded in the history of British shipbuilding, 
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while all three years record a larger tonnage than was turned out 
in the phenomenally active year of 1883. It is computed that at 
the present moment 15,000 men are idle between Glasgow and 
Greenock. This is due to the collapse in the Clyde shipbuilding 
trade. The decline has been steady and gradual—not the result of 
a sudden disaster, or of exceptional circumstances. Out of 148 
building berths between Glasgow and Greenock, only forty-nine, or 
about one-third, are in use, and as this industry in good times 
employs from 50,000 to 60,000 men, it follows that there are between 
30,000 and 40,000 men not at work on the Clyde, who find employ- 
ment there when the trade is brisk. About one-third of this num- 
ber is said to have migrated to Belfast and Barrow, and the east 
coast. Thousands of men are to be seen all day long standing 
idly at the street corners, with blank look and dejected air. In Dum- 
barton riveters are offering to work as laborers, rather than remain in 
idleness, but the Greenock platers are prevented from so occupying 
their time by the iron law which forbids their laborers working for 
less than 7d. an hour. This decline is very serious, and, of course, 
accounts to a considerable extent for the dullness in the British 
iron trade. In these days, no industry can decline without soon 
affecting all other industries. Everywhere is the complaint heard 
throughout Great Britain. Perhaps the shipbuilding trade is more 
subject to fluctuations of this character than any other large indus- 
try. It is something like railroad building in the United States. 
When this is very brisk all the iron and steel industries are fully 
engaged, which, in turn, bring activity to all other industries. On 
the other hand, when railroad building declines, the iron and steel 
industries are the first to feel the shock which sooner or later is 
felt by all others. The prospects for shipbuilding do not improve, 
but rather grow worse. Furthermore, American shipyards are 
becoming better equipped; and it is evident that very soon more 
ships will be built here, and that this country will have a larger share 
of the world’s trade. In truth, it can hardly be questioned that 
all the more advanced nations are determined on the policy of 
giving employment to their own people; building their railroads 
and ships; making their cotton, woolen, and other goods, and, in 
short, largely supplying the more important needs of their people. 
This must leave for Great Britain only the less important nations: 
those having less money and poorer credit, like the South American 
States. Nevertheless, the English people have been wonderfully 
prosperous in the past; they have enormous investments all over 
the globe; they are owners of much of the best paying property 
in the United States, and, therefore, if the industries at home 
decline, there is not the slightest danger of want coming to their 
doors, but it would really seem as though the golden era of British 
industry was past. 
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BANK COLLECTIONS.* 


[CONTINUED. ] 
MISTAKE AND FORGERY. 


Money paid by a mistake and under a misapprehension of facts, 
when no neglect can be imputed to the payor in using the means 
of knowledge within his power, and when after payment the 
receiver's condition will be no worse than it was before receiving 
the money, in equity and good conscience ought not to be 
retained by him, and must be repaid. This principle of law is just 
and has been often approved. (Bzze v. Dickson, 1 East 287; Bul- 
ler v. Harrison, 2 Cowp. 565; Milnes v. Duncan, 6 Barn. & Cres. 
671; East Haddam Bank v. Scovil, 12 Vonn. 303, 310; Wazte v. 
Leggett, 8 Cow. 195; Canal Bank v. Bank of Albany, 1 Hill 287; 
White v. Continental Nat. Bank, 64 N. Y. 316; Nat. Bank v. Nat. 
Mechanics Banking Association, 55 N. Y. 211; Nat. Park Bank v. 
Seaboard Bank, 114 N. Y. 28; People’s Bank v. Franklin Bank, 88 
Tenn. 299, 301; Koontz v. Central Nat. Bank, 51 Mo. 275.) “Care 
and diligence are not controlling elements. . . . It is a ques- 
tion of fact merely. The inquiry is, are the parties mutually in 
error, and did they act upon such mutual mistake?” (Hunt, Ch. 
].. Kingston Bank v. Eltinge, 40 N. Y. 391.) In Kelly v. Solaril 
the court said: “If the money is paid under the impression of 
the truth of a fact which is untrue, it may, generally speaking, 
be recovered back, however careless the party paying may have 
been in omitting to use due diligence to inquire into the fact.” 
(Marriott v. Hampton, 7 East 269; 19 Mees. & Wels. 54.) 

When, however, money is paid with a full knowledge of the 
facts, but under a mistake of law, it cannot be recovered. (Mutual 
Savings Institution, 46 Mo. 200; Tyler v. Smzth, 18 B. Mon. 793; 
City of Marzetta v. Slocumb, 6 Ohio St. 471; 2 Greenl. on Ev., 
§ 123.) But if the law is doubtful, a collecting bank is not 
responsible for a loss caused by its lack of knowledge. This prin- 
ciple was applied in the following case: The holder of a post note, 
which had been issued by a bank that failed before its maturity, 
sent the same to another bank for collection. This bank demanded 
payment, and gave notice of non-payment to the indorsers on the 
day the note was due without grace, whereby they were discharged, 
on the ground that the promisors were entitled to grace on the 
note, although when solvent they had paid such notes without 
grace. . The holder then brought an action against the collecting 
bank to recover damages for negligence in not making such demand 
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and giving such notice as would hold the indorsers. At the time 
the note fell due it was shown that the question whether banks 
were entitled to grace on their post notes had never been decided, 
and that there was no uniform practice in demanding payment of 
these notes and of notifying the indorsers after the promisors 
failed. As the duty of the bank, therefore, in demanding payment 
and giving notice had not been clearly established, the action 
against it could not be maintained.* 

Sometimes banks, with which drafts, checks, etc., are left for 
collection, presuming, after a due lapse of time, that they have been 
paid, pay the amounts to the persons depositing them. When this 
is done, however, and they are not paid, has a bank the right to 
recover? This question is answered affirmatively whenever the 
depositor’s situation is not rendered worse than it would have been 
had payment not been made. “It is well settled,” says Mr. Justice 
Bennett (/zrst Nat. Bank v. Behon, 16 So. Rep. 369, Ky.), “that 
money paid under a material mistake of fact may be recovered 
back, although there was negligence on the part of the person 
making the payment. (/ayer v. Mayor of New York, 63 N. Y. 
457.) If a negligent failure to ascertain the true state of the case 
before payment constituted a bar to the right to recover back the 
payment, ‘it would be but rare that money paid by mistake could 
be recovered back.’ The rule rests on the principle that one 
person shall not be enriched by another’s payment to him of 
money under a mistake as to his legal or moral obligation to pay 
it. But this rule is subject to the qualification that the payment 
cannot be recalled, when the position of the person to whom the 
payment has been made has been changed to his prejudice towards 
his debtor, in consequence of the payment. In that case the per- 
son making the payment must bear the loss.” (See Commercial & 
Farmers Nat. Bank v. First Nat. Bank, 30 Md. 11,16. See “ Banks 
and their Depositors,” Ch. XX., Payments through the Clearing 
House.) 

In another case a bank which had forwarded a bill for collec- 
tion to another bank, supposing that it had been paid, credited 
the depositor with the amount and afterwards paid it to him. The 
bill, however, had not been collected, and on discovering the mis- 
take, the bank sought to recover back the money and succeeded. 


* Mechanics’ Bank v. Merchants’ Bank, 6 Met. 13. Said Shaw, Ch. J., ‘It 
is undoubtedly a salutary maxim, that every man is bound to know the law, 
and that ignorance of the law excuses no one, yet these maxims must be con- 
fined to the cases for which they were adopted. . . . The maxim has no 
application to the duty of an agent, of whom ordinary skill only is required. 
Reasonable skill and knowledge only is demanded in every other branch of 
science; why should absolute knowledge and consummate skill be required in a 
department where it is often impossible to know the law in its application to a 
particular state of facts, until it has been authoritatively declared ?” 
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(East Haddam Bank v. Scovil, 12 Conn. 303.) In thus paying the 
money to the owner of the bill before receiving positive intelli- 
gence from the collecting bank, the first bank followed a usage 
which prevailed among the banks in the State, and which was 
pronounced reasonable. Whenever bills are transmitted for collec- 
tion to another bank and nothing is heard from it within a few 
days after their maturity, they are regarded as paid, and charged 
to it and credited to the owner. Whenever this is done and they 
are not collected, equity and good conscience require that the 
amount should be refunded. 

Some illustrations of mistakes in paying notes and other instru- 
ments may now be described. In Andrews v. Suffolk Bank (12 
Gray 461), a bank which had received a note for collection received 
the amount for the agent of A., the maker. -The teller, by mis- 
take, gave the agent a similar note of D., and sent the other 
note to the owner, who collected the amount of A. He then 
returned D.’s note to the bank, and demanded the money which 
he had paid to discharge his own note, but which, as above 
explained, the teller had misapplied. The bank was required to 
pay, Justice Merrick declaring that the appropriation “was wholly 
without authority from the plaintiff, although at the time when it 
was made they believed that the money was paid and delivered 
to them for that purpose. It was undoubtedly an _ unintentional 
injury to the plaintiff, and resulted from a mistake of one of the 
officers of the defendants, acting in the regular course and dis- 
charge of his duty. But the consequence of the mistake must fall 
upon the party by whom or by whose agent it was made. It 
affords no justification or legal excuse for the misappropriation of 
the plaintiff's money, and has no tendency to relieve them from 
a just accountability for it.” 

H. & Co., of New York, drew a draft on bankers in Baltimore, 
and sold it to a bank in New York. By the negligence of a bank 
in Baltimore, to which it was sent for collection, the draft was 
not collected. The drawees having failed, it was protested and 
returned to the bank in New York, which notified the drawer of 
the dishonor, and who, ignorant of the negligence of the Baltimore 
bank, paid the draft. They sued the Baltimore Bank in the name 
of the New York bank and recovered; their payment could not 
operate in any manner to discharge or suspend its anterior liability. 
(Merchants’ Bank v. Bank, 24 Md. 12.) 

In Gilman v. First Nat. Bank (63 Hun. 480), C. deposited with 
an Ohio bank a Kansas bond for collection which was sent to a 
Kansas bank and collected, and a sight draft for the amount on 
the plaintiff was transmitted to the Ohio bank. The Kansas bank, 
however, did not have a sufficient deposit to pay the draft in full, 
and the Ohio bank having learned this, requested the plaintiff to 
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apply whatever he had in that manner. He did pay the entire 
draft, and then sought to recover the difference on the ground of 
mistake, but the court said: “In the absence of any other testimony, 
it is quite clear this draft was paid in the usual course of busi- 
ness, and notwithstanding the plaintiff's testimony, it was not good 
in full on the day preceding its payment. We do not think a case 
of mistake was made, such as would entitle the plaintiffs to 
recover, and more especially as it is clear that by reason of the 
payment a protest of the paper was presented. It was a foreign 
bill.” 

In Whiting v. City Bank (77 N. Y. 363), a bank paid a note, 
charging the same to its customer's account, though he had not 
enough deposit at that time to pay the whole amount. This was 
done on the third day of July; on the sixth he failed. The bank 
had sent a draft in payment which it requested the payee to 
return, saying that it had remitted for the note by mistake. The 
only evidence to sustain this assertion was a telegram from the 
assistant cashier to the payee stating that the bank had remitted 
for the note by mistake, and a letter of a similar character with 
a statement that the note had been protested and the indorser 
notified. Evidence was given by the payee showing that the note 
had not been protested or notice of non-payment mailed until after 
the bank had learned of the failure of its customer. The court 
decided that no mistake had been proved, which justified the trial 
court in refusing to submit the question to the jury. 

The effect of mistakes in entries in books and cancellations may 
now be considered. In Vogel v. Ball, 69 Texas 604, a draft was drawn 
on V. & R. in favor of H., and which was indorsed to B. for 
collection. B. stamped on the draft, “paid,” and in this condition 
it was presented to V. and paid. It proved to be a forgery. V. 
& R. sued B. as an indorser, claiming that it was paid by mis- 
take and in ignorance of the forgery. The court declared that the 
legal effect of the indorsement stamped on the draft, “ paid,” was 
a cancellation of the obligation, and a receipt for the money. 

They were not indorsers of the paper, and could not be 
held liable as such, and hence it could not be said that the 
money was paid to them upon the faith of their indorsement. But 
would they be liable for money had and received upon the ground 
that the payment was made to them under mistake? We answer 
that they would not.” (Freeman v. Savannah Loan & Trust Co., 
14 So. Rep. 577.) 

In /rving Bank v. Wetherald (36 N. Y. 335), a bank purchased 
a note of another bank, which marked the same “ paid” on receiv- 
ing the money and delivering the instrument. The purchasing 
bank afterwards sought to recover the amount of the maker, who 
defended on the ground that it had been paid, and that the 
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indorsement above mentioned was evidence. But the court 
declared that by thus stamping the note, or marking it with the 
cancellation hammer, did not constitute payment. The mark only 
denoted that the note was charged. (Scott v. Betts, Lalor Supp. 
363, and note; Watervliet Bank v. White, 1 Denio, 608. For other 
cases see Banks and their Depositors, § 356; Zurner v. Bank, 3 
Keyes 425; Wcelutosh v. Tyler, 47 Hun. 99; German Nat. Bank v. 
Farmers’ Deposit Nat. Bank, 118 Pa. 294; Stecnhart v. Nat. Gold 
Bank, 94 Cal.—and criticism on this case, § 202 c.) 

In another case a bank at which a note was payable received 
the same from the holder for collection, and though the maker’s 
account was not good for the amount the note was charged to 
him and paid to the holder. It was placed on a canceling fork, 
which, however, only denoted that it was charged. The maker 
contended that the note had been extinguished, and consequently 
that no suit could be maintained thereon, but the court declared 
that the bank was a stranger to the making and negotiation of 
the note and to the parties, and having paid it to the holder 
took it as a purchaser and acquired the rights and remedies of 
the holder to sue for and collect the same. (Watervliet Bank v- 
White, 1 Denio 608; Mertens v. Winnington, 1 ‘Esp. N. P. 112; 
Ogilby v. Wallace, 2 Hall 553; Canal Bank v. Bank, 1 Hill 292.) 

Though money paid by mistake can generally be recovered, the 
payment of forged paper has long formed an exception to the 
rule. In other words, whenever payment is made by the drawee 
of a forged bill or check to a holder without his fault, and his 
situation would be made worse if compelled to refund, the money 
cannot be recovered from him.* “The foundations of the rule,” 


* Add to cases cited in Banks and their Depositors, § 193, the following : 
Bernheimer v. Marshall & Co., 2 Minn. 78; Goddard v. Merchants’ Bank, 4N. Y. 
147; Northwestern Nat. Bank v. Bank of Commerce, 17 S. W. Rep. 982, Mo.; 
Untted States Nat. Bank v. Nat. Fark Bank, 13 N. Y. Supp. 411; Stout v. 
Benotst, 39 Mo. 277; Bank v. Yost, 11 N. Y. Supp. 866; 4 Harv. Law Rev. 
297; Nat. Park Bank v. Ninth Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y. 77; National Bank v. 
Nat. Mechanics Bank'g Assn., 55 N. Y. 211; White v. Bank, 64 N. Y. 316; 
Redington v. Woods, 45 Cal. 406; Fohnston v. Bank, 27 W. Va. 343; Rouvant 
v. Bank, 63 Texas 610; Bank v. Ricker, 71 Ill. 439; Ferst Nat. Bank v., 
indiana Nat. Bank, 30 N. E. Rep. 808; United States v. Nat. Exchange Bank, 
45 Fed. Rep. 163. 

In Fanin v. London & San Francisco Bank, Cal., De Haven said: “It is well 
settled that a bank in receiving ordinary deposits becomes the debtor of the 
depositor, and its implied contract with him. is to discharge this indebtedness by 
honoring such checks as he may draw upon it, and it is not entitled to debit 
his account with any payments except such as are made by his order or direc- 
tion. (Crawford v. Bank, 100 N. Y. 50; Bank v. Risley, 111 VU. S. 125.) All 
unauthorized payments, such as upon forged checks, are therefore made at the 
peril of the bank, and it is not justified in charging them against the deposit- 
or’s account unless some negligent act of his in some way contributed to induce 
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said Mr. Justice Ranney, “are sufficiently obvious. The party is 
supposed to know his own handwriting in the one case, or that 
of his customer or correspondent in the other, much better than 
the holder can; and the law, therefore, allows the holder to cast 
upon him the entire responsibility of determining as to the gen- 
uineness of the instrument, and if he fails to discover the forgery, 
imputes to him negligence, and, as between him and the innocent 
holder, compels him to suffer the loss.’’t 

This rule can be applied only when the holder is wholly free 
from any act contributing to the mistaken payment. If both the 
paying or drawee bank and the receiver of the money are with- 
out fault, or the receiver has misled the bank, it can be recovered. 
(Nat. Bank v. Bangs, 106 Mass. 441, 445; First Nat. Bank v. First 
Nat. Bank, 151 Mass. 280, 282; People’s Bank v. Franklin Bank, 88 
Tenn. 299, 301.) Says Mr. Justice Devens (fzrst Nat. Bank v. 
First Nat. Bank, 151 Mass. 280, 282): “In the absence of actual 
fault on the part of the drawee, his constructive fault in not 
knowing the signature of the drawer and detecting the forgery 
will not preclude his recovery from one who took the check 
under circumstances of suspicion without proper precaution, or 
whose conduct has been such as to mislead the drawee or induce 
him to pay the check without the usual security against fraud. 
(Nat. Bank of North America v. Bangs, 106 Mass. 441, 445.) When 
a loss which must be borne by one of two parties alike innocent 
of the forgery can be traced to the neglect or fault of either, it 
is reasonable that it should be borne by him, even if innocent of 
any intentional fraud, through whose means it has_ succeeded.” 
(Gloucester Bank v. Salem Bank, 17 Mass. 33.) To entitle the holder 
to xetain money obtained by a forgery, he should be able to main- 
tain that the whole responsibility of determining the validity of. 
the signature was placed upon the drawee, and that the vigilance 
of the drawee was not lessened, and that he was not lulled into 


such payment in the first instance, or unless by his subsequent conduct in rela- 
tion to the matter he is upon equitable principles estopped to deny the correct- 
ness of such payments. This view of the law cannot be well questioned, and 
finds abundant support in the decisions of courts.”’ (Shijman v. Bank, 126 N. 
Y. 318; Hardy v. Bank, 51 Md. 562; Weinstein v. Bank, 69 Tex. 38; Bank v. 
Morgan, 117 U. S. g6.) 

+ Mr. Justice Devens has more recently repeated the rule in the following 
manner: ‘‘In the usual course of business, if a check purporting to be signed 
by one of its depositors is paid by a bank to one who, finding it in circula- 
tion or receiving it from the payee by indorsement, took it in good faith for 
value, the money cannot be recovered back on the discovery that the check is a 
forgery. It is presumed that the bank knows the signature of its own custom- 
ers, and therefore is not entitled to the benefit of the rule which, in cases of 
forgery, permits a party to recover back money paid under a mistake of fact as 
to the character of the instrument by which the fraud has been effected.” 
(First Nat. Bank v. First Nat, Bank, 151 Mass. 280, 282.) 
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a false security by any disregard of duty on his ‘own part or by 
the failure of any precautions which, from his implied assertion in 
presenting the check as a sufficient voucher, the drawee had a right 
to believe he had taken. (v/s v. Ohio Ins. & Trust Co., 4 Ohio 
St. 628; Rouvant v. San Antonio Nat. Bank, 63 Texas 610; First 
Nat. Bank v. Ricker, 71 Ill. 439; Férst Nat. Bank v. Indiana Nat. 
Bank, 30 N. E. Rep. 808 Ind.; People’s Bank v. Franklin Bank, 88 
Tenn. 299; McKleroy v. Bank, 14 La. Ann. 458.) 

This rule with its qualification applies (1) to the signatures of 
the makers and drawers of notes, bills, and checks,* and (2) also 
to the terms of the instruments; but (3) not to the indorsements 
made on them. The drawee is supposed to be more familiar with 
the signatures of the makers than the presentors of those instru- 
ments, and consequently must suffer if he pays them unless he has 
been misled. He is also responsible for the original terms of the 
instruments, unless the makers were careless in leaving blanks, or 
in so writing them that alterations or forgeries were easy;f but 
he is not responsible for forged indorsements, for the obvious 
reason that he is not supposed to know the signatures of indorsers; 
indeed, must be necessarily less familiar with them generally than 
prior parties. 

With this rule and its qualification before us, we will first 
describe when money paid by the drawee can be recovered. As 
an indorsement of negotiable paper is a warranty by the indorser 
to every subsequent holder in good faith that the instrument itself 
and all signatures antecedent to his indorsement are genuine, con- 
sequently, when forgeries have been perpetrated the indorser is 
liable on his warranty to the subsequent holder, without presenta- 
tion for payment or notice of non-payment. (Canal Bank v. Bank, 
1 Hill 289; Marine Nat. Bank v. Nat. City Bank, 59 N. Y. 67, 77; 
Bank v. Union Bank, 3 N. Y. 230; Corn Exchange Bank v. Nassau 
Bank, 91 N. Y. 74; Nat. Ctty Bank v. Westcott, 118 N. Y. 468, 473.) 

Does the same rule apply to a special indorsement, for collec- 
tion or for some other similar purpose, and not for the purpose 
of transferring the property in the instrument thus indorsed, ana 
render the indorser liable for the genuineness of the signatures or 
for the amount? The special indorsement clearly shows that the 
indorser retains his property in the instrument, and, therefore, as 

* ‘‘Banks and their Depositors,” Chaps. V. and VI. While the payment by 
a bank of its customers’ checks and drafts by mistake, unless they also have 
been guilty of negligence, cannot be charged to their account, a bank which 
has paid a check on a forged indorsement is not responsible to the drawer if 
the forger was identified to the bank by one who believed him to be the payee, 
and was in truth the person to whom the drawer delivered the check, believing 
him to be the payee. (Umzted States v. Nat. Exchange Bank, 45 Fed. Rep. 163.) 


+ Crawford v. West Side Bank, 100 N. Y. 50; Hall v. Fuller, 5 Barn & Cr, 
750; Robarts v. Tucker, 16 Q. B. 560; Smith v. Mercer, 6 Taunt. 76. 
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we have already shown, no subsequent holder can become the 
owner unless by making specific advances or by agreement, nor 
can he be made liable on his own indorsement. This, however, 
has been attempted on several occasions. Thus, a check was drawn 
on the National City Bank, payable to A., or order, and afterward 
transferred by a general indorsement to the New York and Boston 
Express Company, which indorsed it “ For collection,” and delivered 
it to the Westcott Express Company to be collected. The agent 
of this company indorsed it in his own name and presented it to 
the National City Bank, which paid the money, and which in due 
time was delivered to the owner cf the check. It was subsequently 
discovered that the check had been raised before it came into 
the possession of the New York and Boston Express Company. 
(Nat. City Bank v. Westcott, 118 N. Y. 468.) “If the Westcott 
Express Company,” said the Court, “had been or had assumed to 
be the apparent owner of the check when it was presented to, 
and paid by, the plaintiff, the defendant would have been liable 
to reimburse the plaintiff.” (Canal Bank v. Bank, 1 Hill 287; 
Bank v. Union Bank, 3 N. Y. 230; Corn Exchange Bank v. Nassau 
Bank, 91 N. Y. 74.) But the check was in fact sent to the defend- 
ant company for collection, of which the plaintiff was advised by 
the indorsement upon it to that effect made by the New York & 
Boston Dispatch Express Company. The defendant, therefore, repre- 
sented that company, and in the relation of such agency received 
the money from the plaintiff. (Montgomery Co. Bank v. Albany 
City Bank, 7 N. Y. 459.) . . . The restrictive indorsement denied 
to the defendant the apparent title, and rendered the check non- 
negotiable, of which the plaintiff was advised by the restriction 
appearing by the terms of the indorsement. The defendant com- 
pany took no title to it, and could transfer none. The right of 
the defendant, as the correspondent or agent of the other company, 
was to present the check to the plaintiff and receive the money. 
That was the import of the indorsement of that company. 
(Sigourney v. Lloyd, 8 B. & C. 622; Hook v. Pratt, 78 N. Y. 371; 
White v. Nat. Bank, 102 U. S. 658.) There was, therefore, no 
implied authority in . . . the agent of the defendant company 
to represent it in the transaction beyond what was requisite to 
the performance of the agency assumed by it, or was legitimately 
within its purposes. This imposed upon the defendant neither the 
duty to indorse the check nor to guarantee its genuineness. 
Another case may be described, in which the same principle was 
applied. (f7zrst Nat. Bank v. Yost, N. Y. Supreme Court, 1891.) In 
the usual course of his business as a private banker, Yost cashed 
checks drawn on the plaintiff's bank. These were immediately 
indorsed “For collection,” and sent to it for payment. The checks 
were charged to the account of the drawers, who had sufficient 
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funds on deposit with the bank to pay them, and the proceeds 
were remitted to Yost in accordance with the usual course of deal- 
ing between him and the bank. The drawers did not receive their 
vouchers from the bank until two months afterward, when the 
forgeries in their checks were discovered. It was decided that 
Yost by indorsing the checks did not guarantee the signatures of 
the drawers, and he was not compelled, therefore, to refund the 
money. 

In Northwestern Nat. Bank v. Bank of Commerce (17 S. W. Rep. 
982), a person having an account with the defendant bank at 
Kansas City deposited a draft drawn by an Omaha bank on the 
Northwestern Bank of Chicago. The defendant bank indorsed the 
draft for collection, and sent it to the Metropolitan Bank of Chicago 
to be collected. This was done through the Clearing House, and 
the forgery was not discovered until it reached the drawer. The 
drawee sought to recover of the Kansas City bank. It failed, how- 
ever, the court declaring that the defendant by its indorsement 
warned the plaintiff that it was not intended to transfer the owner- 
ship of the draft or its proceeds, and hence the defendant did 
not guarantee the genuineness of the signature of the drawer, but 
it did guarantee that the payee’s signature was genuine. . . The 
defendant owed plaintiff no duty. It simply presented for payment 
a draft purporting to be drawn by the Omaha bank, and it was 
the duty of plaintiff to know, before paying it, that it was in fact 
made by the party who appeared to be the drawer, and having 
failed to perform this duty, it cannot be heard to complain. The 
plaintiff attempted to show that the Kansas City bank was negli- 
gent in its dealings with its customer, but also failed in this 
regard. 

This view of the law has been recently challenged in several 
well-considered cases. One of them was decided by the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee. (People’s Bank v. Franklin Bank, 88 Tenn. 
299. See notes to this case in 17 Am. State Rep. 889.) A bank 
paid a check to an unknown person without requiring his iden- 
tification, and sent it to the drawee bank for payment. The report 
does not show what kind of indorsement was made. The check 
was paid, and afterward discovering that it was a forgery, the 
drawee bank sued the other and recovered. In delivering the 
opinion of the court, Mr. Justice Folkes said: ‘“ Notwithstanding 
some conflict of authority upon tne subject, a careful investigation 
of the adjudged cases and the text-books leads us to the conclu- 
sion that the bank can recover of a party to whom payment is 
made on a forged check, indorsed by the party to whom paid, 
where the party to whom paid has been guilty of negligence in 
receiving and indorsing the check; for, notwithstanding the negli- 
gence to some degree that the paying bank -has been guilty of in 
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paying the forged check without detecting the forgery of its 
depositor’s signature, it often happens, or may happen, that the 
party to whom payment is made has been guilty of the first 
negligence in purchasing and indorsing the forged paper. The 
bank upon whom the check is drawn, in the practical administra- 
tion of banking business, may well be lulled to a less careful scru- 
tiny of its depositor’s signature of a check, where the same is 
indorsed by another bank with which it is in correspondence or 
interchange of business, than it would exercise in accepting and 
paying the same check, not so indorsed, to a stranger. The 
indorsement of the check by the payee may be said ordinarily to 
be a guarantee of the genuineness of the indorsements theretofore 
on the paper, and also of the genuineness of the drawer’s signa- 
ture; subject, perhaps, to some exception in particular cases, as, 
for instance, where the indorsement is made after the genuineness 
of the preceding signature has been approved by the paying bank. 

“ Applying these principles to the case at bar, we are of opinion, 
and so adjudge, that the first fault was with the defendant bank. 
This bank accepted and cashed a check drawn on a bank in another 
county, to which the name of the drawer and the payee had both 
been forged, and, so far as the record discloses, without requiring 
any identification of the parties to whom such payment was made; 
certainly without preserving any evidence of the identity of such 
parties for the benefit of itself or of others who might be injured 
by such forgery. The complainant bank, upon receiving such check 
in due course of mail for deposit to the credit of defendant, 
might well rely upon the exercise of due prudence and diligence 
on the part of its depositor, the defendant bank, and might well 
regard the latter’s indorsement of the check as significant of the 
fact that such prudence had been exercised, and, if not, that the 
indorsement would stand as a guarantee to the paying bank from 
loss that might otherwise fall upon it by reason of its passing 
the amount of the check to the credit of such indorser.” 

In Furst Nat. Bank v. Indiana Nat. Bank (30 N. E. Rep. 808), 
a forged order for the payment of money drawn on the plaintiff 
was indorsed in blank by the forger and discounted by the other 
bank, which also indorsed it to its correspondent, “ For collection.” 
The defendant’s correspondent presented the order to the plaintiff, 
which paid the same. It was decided that the defendant by thus 
indorsing the forged instrument gave the transaction the appearance 
of a genuine one, and consequently the plaintiff was entitled to 
recover the amount it had paid. The court declaring that it could 
not be said that the appellee’s indorsement of the forged instru- 
ment did not in some degree induce the payment of the money. 

“We do not,” continued the court, “think that the allegation 
in the answer, that the paper was indorsed by the appellee for 
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collection, can materially affect the question of laches.” In the case 
of the National Bank of North America, 106 Mass. 441, the 1indorse- 
ment was for collection. (See, also, Star Fire Insurance Co. v. 
New Hampshire Nat. Bank, 60 N. H. 442.) 

In First Nat. Bank v. Northwestern Nat. Bank (29 N. E. Rep. 
884 Ill. 92), several checks, purporting to be indorsed by the pay- 
ees, passed into the possession of C. & G., who indorsed them, “ For 
deposit in the First National Bank to the credit of C. & G.,” and 
which were subsequently indorsed, “Pay through Chicago Clearing 
House only to First National Bank,” and which were presented in 
this manner and paid by the Northwestern Bank on which they 
were drawn. Their true character having been discovered, the North- 
western sued the other and recovered, the court holding that the 
First National by its indorsement had guaranteed the genuineness 
of all preceding indorsements. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





TAXATION. 
CIRCUIT COURT, D. MASSACHUSETTS. 
City of Boston v. Beal. 


Pub. St. Mass. c. 13, $$ 8-10, provide that shares of stock in all banks, State 
and National, shall be taxed to the owners thereof, to be paid in the first instance 
by the bank itself, which, for reimbursement, shall have a lien on the shares and 
all the rights of the shareholders in the bank property. He/d, that no suit for this 
tax can be maintained against the receiver of an insolvent National bank where the 
property represented by the shares has disappeared ; for, there being nothing from 
which the receiver can be reimbursed, the tax will fall upon the assets of the bank, 
which belong to its creditors, and thereby violate the rule that a State cannot tax 
the capital stock of a National bank. 

CoLtT, Circuit Judge.—This is a bill in equity, brought by the City of 
Boston against Thomas P. Beal, receiver of the Maverick National 
Bank, to recover the sum of $12,096 for taxes due October 1, 1891. The 
assessment was made under chapter 13, Pub. St. Mass. $$ 8-10, which 
are as follows: 

“Sec. 8. All the shares of stock in banks, whether of issue or not, 
existing by authority of the United States or of the commonwealth, and 
located within the commonwealth, shall be assessed to the owners 
thereof in the cities or towns where such banks are located, and not 
elsewhere, in the assessment of all State, county, and town taxes im- 
posed and levied in such place, whether such owner is a resident of said 
city or town or not. All such shares shall be assessed at their fair cash 
value on the first day of May, first deducting therefrom the proportion- 
ate part of the value of the real estate belonging to the bank, at the 
same rate, and no greater, than that at which other moneyed capital in 
the hands of citizens, and subject to taxation, is by law assessed. And 
the persons or corporations who appear from the records of the banks 
to be owners of shares at the close of the business day next preceding 
the first day of May in each year shall be taken and deemed to be the 
owners thereof for the purposes of this section. 
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“Sec. 9. Every such bank or other corporation shall pay to the col- 
lector or other person authorized to collect the taxes of the city or town 
in which the same is located, at the time in each year when other taxes 
assessed in the said city or town become due, the amount of the tax so 
assessed in such year upon the shares in such bank or other corpora- 
tions. If such tax is not so paid, the said bank or other corporation 
shall be liable for the same; and the said tax, with interest thereon at 
the rate of twelve per cent. per annum from the day when the tax be- 
came due, may be recovered in an action of contract brought by the 
treasurer of such city or town. 

«Sec. 10. The shares of such banks or other corporations shall be sub- 
ject to the tax paid thereon by the corporation or by the officers thereof, 
and the corporation and the officers thereof shall have a lien on all the 
shares in such bank or other corporation, and on all the rights and prop- 
erty of the shareholders in the corporate property for the payment of 
said taxes.” 

The case was heard upon bill and answer. The bill alleges, in sub- 
stance, that on or about September 22, 1891, a demand for the payment 
of the tax was mailed by the collector of the city of Boston to the bank, 
and that on October 19th the tax was committed to him by the assess- 
ors for collection; that the tax bills bear date October Ist, and, if not 
paid by November Ist, bear interest from the latter date ; thaton Novem- 
ber 2d the defendant, Beal, was appointed receiver of the bank, and that 
all its assets and property have ever since been in his hands; that by 
virtue of the statute the bank became liable for the tax if it had not 
become insolvent, and said Beal had not been appointed receiver, and 
the city treasurer could have recovered the tax, with interest at the rate 
of 12 per cent. per annum, in an action of contract ; and that it has a 
valid claim against the bank for the amount of said tax and interest. 
The bill prays that the court will order the receiver to pay over to the 
collector its proportionate share of dividends as they may be ordered to 
be paid to creditors by the comptroller. 

The answer alleges, among other things, that said bank shares were 
not assessed at their fair cash value, and that on the Ist day of May, 
1891, the market value of the shares, after deducting the real estate 
owned by the bank, as shown by actual sales, was $240 per share, but 
that the value of said shares, based upon the actual value of the assets 
of the bank on May 1, 1891, as would have appeared had the bank been 
wound up on that day, was much less than $240 per share, the differ- 
ence being due to the ignorance of the public of the true state of the 
assets of the bank; that on November Ist, the comptroller, being satis- 
fied that the bank was insolvent, ordered its doors to be closed, and a 
bank examiner to take possession of its property, and that subsequently 
the defendant was appointed receiver, and took possession of the assets 
of the bank, and is now engaged in converting them into money, for 
equal distribution among the creditors of the bank; that such funds are 
not liable for taxes assessed upon the shareholders, and that the plaintiff 
has no claim provable against such funds. 

This suit was brought February 6, 1892, several months after the bank 
became insolvent. It was decided in McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 
316, that a State law taxing a National bank was unconstitutional, on 
the ground that the power to tax implied the power to destroy. It has 
been held, however, by the Supreme Court, that a statute similar to that 
of Massachusetts was not unconstitutional, for the reason that such a 
tax is not a tax upon the capital of the bank, but a tax upon the share- 
holders on account of their shares. (Vatzonal Bank v. Com., 9 Wall. 
353; Mew Orleans v. Houston, 119 U.S. 265, 7 Sup. Ct. Rep. 198; Raz/- 
road Co. v. Pennsylvania, 134 U.S. 232, 10 Sup. Ct. Rep. 533.) 
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The only question which arises in this case is whether, under the state 
of facts here presented, the receiver is liable. It appears that at the 
time this suit was brought the assets of the bank were in the hands of a 
receiver, and that the property representing the capital stock had been 
swept away. This tax, therefore, if held to be valid, is not a tax upon 
the shareholders, but a tax upon the assets of the bank which belong to 
the creditors. If the tax is paid by the bank, it can have no lien upon 
the shares of stock for repayment, as provided by section 10 of the 
statute above cited, because the property representing such shares has 
ceased to exist. Under these circumstances, I do not think that the 
receiver can be held liable for this tax, or that it is a provable claim 
against the assets in his hands. This case cannot be said to come 
within the reasoning of the rule laid down in Watzonal Bank v. Com., 
supra. If the action against the bank under the statute makes the bank 
the agent of the State to collect the tax, or if the action is to be con- 
sidered in effect a form of trustee process for attaching the funds of the 
shareholders in the hands of the bank, it is too late to bring suit after 
the funds are no longer in existence from which the bank can reimburse 
itself. Bill dismissed, with costs.—/ederal Reporter. 
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BANK COLLECTIONS. 
SUPREME COURT OF OHIO. 
City National Bank v. Clinton County National Bank. 


Where a promissory note in the hands of an agent for collection is dishonored at 
maturity by the maker, it is the duty of the agent to take the usual and proper 
action required to charge the indorsers, and if, by reason of his neglect in this 
respect, an indorser is discharged, the agent becomes liable to his principal for the 
resulting damages. 

Where a promissory note, successively indorsed by more than one. is dishonored 
by the maker, the holder thereof may select any one of the indorsers whom he may 
wish to charge with liability, and notify him only ; but if he passes by one or more 
of the later indorsers, and gives notice to an earlier one, he is not, for that reason, 
entitled to any longer time within which to give the notice than he would have had 
to notify his immediate indorser. 

Where an indorser of a promissory note has been discharged by the laches of 
the holder, a subsequent promise by him to pay the note will not be binding unless 
shown to have been made with knowledge of the laches. 

Where a bank, the holder for collection of a promissory note, by its negligence 
discharges an indorser, the latter is not estopped to set up his discharge, though the 
bank had at the time on deposit funds of the makers, which it afterwards paid out 
on the faith of an extension of time granted to the makers by the indorser, if, at 
the time the extension is granted, the indorser was ignorant of his discharge, and 
that the bank had indemnity within its control. 

BRADBURY, J.—There is no conflict in the evidence relating to any 
material fact in this case. The petition avers that the plaintiff in error 
had purchased the note which is the subject of controversy between the 
parties hereto in due course of business before it became due. This, it 
is true, the answer of the defendant in error denies, but the cashier of 
the plaintiff in error, G. B. Harman, states directly and unequivocally 
in his deposition that his bank purchased the paper of the payee, S. J. 
Patterson, on August 20, 1888, five days after its date, at a discount of 
7 per cent.; that the discount amounted to $5.07—all which he says is 
shown by the books of the bank. Mr. Eichelberger, bookkeeper for Mr. 
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Patterson, is equally explicit. No attempt is made, by the cross-exam- 
ination or otherwise, to cast a suspicion upon or to discredit these two 
witnesses, or impeach the correctness of the books of the bank ; nor is 
any evidence adduced that in the slightest degree contradicts their 
statements. Under these circumstances, it cannot be presumed, even to 
support the judgment rendered, that the Court of Common Pleas found 
this evidence to be false, and totally disregarded it in making up its 
judgment. 

The real contention between the parties was whether Patterson, the 
indorser of the promissory note, had been discharged from liability to 
the plaintiff in error by reason of the negligence of the defendant in 
error. The note had been transmitted to defendant in error for collet- 
tion, and was not paid at maturity. If defendant in error, by its negli- 
gence, had discharged the indorser, then it should be held liable for the 
damages it thereby caused ; but if, notwithstanding this alleged negli- 
gence, Patterson remained liable, it should be exonerated, for all the 
duty it owed to the plaintiff in error in case the note was not paid was 
to take such action as would charge the indorser. When the note 
matured, the defendant in error notified the makers, and one of them 
came to its banking house. A plain and simple duty then confronted 
the defendant in error—either to require payment of the note, or, in 
default thereof, to take such action as, by the law merchant, was neces- 
sary to charge the indorser. It did neither. That the note was condi- 
tionally paid, is suggested. What that may mean in this connection is 
not clear. No doubt that, as between the holder and the maker of a 
promissory note, a conditional payment may be made; but the rules of 
the commercial law require a holder, who intends to hold an indorser 
liable, to give notice to the latter of the default of the maker. Anything 
less than a full and absolute payment is a default, for nothing less than 
that measures the duty of the maker. In this case, however, there was 
no conditional payment made. True, the defendant in error had in its 
hands the means of enforcing payment, but did nothing. It simply 
accepted the maker’s promise that, if Patterson did not give further 
time, they would paythe note. If the defendant in error had given 
notice to the plaintiff in error of the default of the maker, it would have 
discharged its duty, for it would have afforded the latter an opportunity 
to give notice to Patterson. (Lawson v. Bank, 1 Ohio St. 206.) It is 
true that the defendant in error could have passed by the plaintiff in 
error, and given notice of the maker’s default directly to the indorser, 
Patterson, and thus fixed the latter’s liability. This the defendant in 
error also failed to do. It is suggested that this failure was on account 
of ignorance of the residence or address of Patterson. If this was true, 
it constitutes no excuse, for (1) the defendant in error, in that contin- 
gency, not being able to discharge its duty in any other way than by a 
notice to the plaintiff in error, was bound the more strongly to notify 
the latter ; and (2) the means of knowledge were at hand. Fulton, one 
of the makers of the note, was at the bank, and announced his inten- 
tion to write to Patterson to obtain an extension of the time of payment. 
It was apparent from the conversation that he had with the officers of 
defendant in error that he knew Patterson’s address, and an inquiry of 
him would have enlightened those officers; but the inquiry was not 
made. The makers of the note, Fulton & Peters, in fact wrote to Pat- 
terson for an extension, in the following terms: “ Wilmington, O., Octo- 
ber 19, 1887. Mr. S. J. Patterson, Dayton, O.—Dear Sir: We wish you 
would advise the Clinton County Bank to hold our note until November 
5th, or, if you cannot do that, anyhow until the 25th inst. We cannot 
possibly meet it until at least that time; and oblige, yours, FULTON & 
PETERS.” This is the only notice that Patterson received. 


23 
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Whether a notice of the non-payment of a promissory note, given by 
the maker to the indorser, is sufficient to fix the liability of the latter, 
has not been determined by this court. The authorities upon the ques- 
tion are in conflict. The cases of Johnson v. Harth, 1 Bailey 482; 
Rosher v. Kieran, 4 Camp. 87; and Chitty on Bills, p. 495, note ~, with 
some other authorities, seem to support the doctrine of the sufficiency 
of such notice, while the following cases deny it: Stanton v. Blossom, 14 
Mass. 116; 7zvzdalv. Brown,1 Term R. 167, per Willes’ opinion, 169, and 
Buller, J.,170; Stewart v. Kennett,2 Camp.177. Nor is the determina- 
tion of this question necessary now, for, if a notice given by the maker 
to an indorser should be held sufficient to charge the latter, yet this let- 
ter of the maker is faulty in that it neither states that any demand of 
payment had been made, that the note had been forwarded to and was 
at the place of payment, or that it was due. If the court should go to 
the extent of holding that the indorser is bound to carry in his memory 
the due date of a note that he indorses, and must presume that its pay- 
ment has been demanded at the proper time and place, all which is nec- 
essary to make this letter sufficient notice, was due diligence shown in 
giving the notice? The last day of grace was October 17th, and the 
letter was not written until the 19th, two days later. To constitute due 
diligence it should have been deposited in the post-office in time to have 
departed in the earliest mail to the residence of Patterson that departed 
after business hours on the 18th. (Lawson v. Bank, 1 Ohio St. 206.) It 
is true that, if the defendant in error had chosen to give notice of non- 
payment to the plaintiff in error, the plaintiff in error would have had 
one day after it received notice within which to give notice to Patter- 
son, and in that case a notice given to the plaintiff in error to Patterson 
on the 19th of October would have been intime. (1 Pars. Notes & B. 
513; Lawson v. Bank, 1 Ohio St. 206.) Where, however, a holder of a 
promissory note passes by an immediate indorser, and serves notice of 
non-payment upon one more remote, he cannot avail himself of the time 
the immediate indorser would have had to serve the remote one, if the 
holder had given notice to the former, but the holder in.that case must 
vive notice to the remote indorser within the same time that he is 
required to give it to the immediate indorser. (1 Pars. Notes & B. 514; 
Dobree v. Eastwood, 3 Car. & P. 250; Szmpson v. Turney, 5 Humph. 419; 
Rowe v. Tipper, 13 C. B. 249; Marsh v. Maxwell, 2 Camp. 210, note.) 
Therefore, if the letter of Fulton & Peters had been sufficient in form 
and substance to fix the liability of Patterson, it was mailed too late, and 
for that reason he was discharged. 

This release of Patterson was an accomplished fact before the makers 
of the note applied to him to extend the time of payment. The omis- 
sion of the bank to require payment, or, in default thereof, to give the 
necessary notice to charge Patterson, was caused by the solicitations of 
the makers, Fulton & Peters. The most careful scrutiny of the record 
fails to disclose that Patterson, up to this time, said or did anything to 
mislead the bank, or to induce it to relax its vigilance, or omit any step 
necessary in law to charge him as indorser. Patterson therefore had a 
perfect defense against any action to charge him as an indorser, unless, 
by his subsequent conduct, he has forfeited his right to set up this dis- 
charge. A subsequent promise to pay, when made with full knowledge 
of the facts, has been held to be evidence of a demand and notice, or to 
imply a previous waiver thereof. (Myers v. Standart, 11 Ohio St. 29; 
Hibbard v. Russell, 16 N. H. 410; Robbins v. Pinckard, 5 Smedes & M. 
51; Lewzs v. Brehme, 33 Md. 412; WePhetres v. Halley's Ex'r, 32 Me. 72; 
Mense v. Osbern, 5 Mo. 544; Loose v. Loose, 36 Pa. St. 538; Kzdlby v. 
Rochussen, 18 C. B. (N. S.) 357.) In the case under consideration, how- 
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ever, nO promise to pay was made by Patterson, unless the following 
letter, written by him to Fulton & Peters in reply to theirs of the 19th 
of October, asking for an extension of the time of payment, can be con- 
strued into such promise: “ Dayton, O., October 20, 1887. Messrs. Ful- 
ton & Peters, Wilmington, Ohio—Gentlemen : Yours of I9th at hand, 
and we have instructed our bank (to whom the note belongs, we having 
discounted same) to grant extension to October 25th. Please honor it 
at that time, and much oblige, yours truly, S. J. PATTERSON.” If 
this letter should be construed to contain an implied promise to pay the 
note, yet, as it was written without any knowledge on the part of the 
writer*that he had been discharged from liability, it does not fall within 
,the principles upon which a subsequent promise to pay has been held 
to bind anindorser. (7Zedbdetts v. Dowd, 23 Wend. 379.) 

Is Patterson estopped to set up his discharge by reason of his letter 
of the 20th of October, 1888, granting an extension to the makers of the 
note? On October 17, 1888, the day the note matured, one of the mak- 
ers, Fulton, was called into the bank, and his attention directed to it. 
The makers then had funds in the bank which could have been applied 
to its payment, but upon Mr. Fulton’s representation that his firm was 
pressed for means it was induced to indulge them until they could apply 
to Patterson for a short extension of the time of payment, promising to 
pay it if Patterson refused to extend the time. After two days’ delay 
they wrote the letter of October 19th, to which they received, in answer, 
Patterson’s letter of the 20th, granting the favor, of which the bank was 
at once advised. It thereupon continued to receive and pay out for the 
makers large sums of money, until November 1, 1888, on which day the 
makers assigned their property in trust for their creditors, having assets 
sufficient to pay only a few cents on the dollar of their indebtedness. 
No doubt, but for this letter of Patterson’s, the bank would have charged 
this note against the maker's deposits, and in that way secured its pay- 
ment. If Patterson had been informed of these facts, and chose to grant 
an extension to the makers, and the bank, relying thereon, had paid out 
all the funds of the makers before the assignment was made, and thus 
lost its means of indemnity, he should be held to abide the consequences. 
But he had no such knowledge. He neither knew that he had been 
discharged by the bank’s neglect, nor that the bank had indemnity 
within its control. His granting the extension was an innocent act in 
itself, and he should not be charged with consequences that he had no 
reason to suspect would flow from it. On the contrary, the bank, 
defendant in error, was an actor in the entire transaction. With means 
of payment in its hands, it chose to indulge the makers in direct viola- 
tion of its duty to the plaintiff in error. It knew this indulgence was 
granted to the makers of the note expressly to enable them to apply for 
an extension of payment to one who, upon the face of the paper, was 
only liable in case it did the very duty that it must of necessity violate 
to grant the indulgence; and when the letter from Patterson was made 
known to it, and it proceeded to act upon the extension granted, it had 
no reason to believe that he had granted the extension with knowledge 
of the facts, and it took no action to advise him of their existence. 
Under these circumstances, the defendant in error must be held to have 
assumed the risks that naturally flowed from its actions, one of which 
was that Patterson might avail himself of a defense thus afforded to 
him by its own negligence. As upon the undisputed facts the judgment 
should have been for the plaintiff in error, it becomes unnecessary to 
consider the other questions that arise upon the record. 

Judgment reversed, and cause remanded for further proceedings.— 
Northeastern Reporter. 
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INSOLVENCY—RIGHT OF SET-OFF. 


CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS, THIRD CIRCUIT. 
Yardley v. Clothier. 


The indorser of a note which is discounted by a National bank, and which 
matures after the bank becomes insolvent and a receiver is appointed, is entitled to 
set off against the note the amount of his deposits in the bank at the time”of its 
failure. (49 Fed. Rep. 337, affirmed. Armstrong v. Scott, 36 Fed. Rep. 63, and 
Stephens v. Schuchmann, 32 Mo. App. 333, disapproved.) 

Action by Robert M. Yardley, receiver of the Keystone National Bank, 
against George W. Clothier, as the indorser of three promissory notes. 
The Circuit Court held that defendant was entitled to set off against the 
notes the amount of his deposits in the bank at the time of its failure, 
and entered judgment for defendant, as provided in the case stated. 

Before Dallas, Circuit Judge, and Wales and Green, District Judges. 

WALES, District Judge—The case stated shows that these were 
actions brought by Robert M. Yardley, receiver of the Keystone National 
Bank, against George W. Clothier, as the indorser of three promissory 
notes of the aggregate amount of $390, which had been discounted by the 
bank for the defendant before the date of its insolvency, but did not 
mature until thereafter, and were duly protested for non-payment. On 
and before the day the bank was closed by the examiner it was indebted 
to the defendant, on his account as depositor, in the sum of $1,127.96, 
which still remains unpaid, and the defendant claimed the right to set 
off so much of this deposit as would be sufficient for the payment of the 
notes. 

It is assigned for error that the court below rendered judgment for 
the defendant in each case. 

It is not strenuously denied that if the notes in suit had matured 
before the date of the bank’s insolvency the right to set off a portion of 
the deposit equal to their amount would have been perfect; but it is 
contended that, the rights of the parties having become fixed at the 
date of the insolvency, to now allow the set-off of subsequently matur- 
ing notes in the hands of the receiver would effect a preference to the 
defendant over other creditors, and thereby violate certain provisions of 
the National banking act. The provision chiefly relied on is that con- 
tained in section 5,242 of the United States Revised Statutes, which pro- 
vides— 

“ That all transfers of the notes, bills of exchange, or other evidence 
of debt owing to any National banking association, or of deposits to its 
credit ; all assignments of mortgages, sureties [securities] on real estate, 
or of judgments or decrees in its favor; all deposits of money, bullion, 
or other valuable thing for its use, or for the use of any of its sharehold- 
ers or creditors, and all payments of money to either, made after the 
commission of an act of insolvency, or in contempiation thereof, made 
with a view to prevent the application of its assets in the manner pre- 
scribed by this chapter, or with a yiew to the preference of one creditor 
to another, except in the payment of its circulating notes—shall be 
utterly null and void.” 

The rule of set-off is well understood to be that in all cases of mutual 
credit only the balance that shall appear to be due upon an adjudication 
of the mutual accounts should be paid, and it is that balance only which 
is the debt and is recoverable ; that mutual obligations for the payment 
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of money cancel each other; and that the death or insolvency of either 
party will make no difference in the adjustment of their mutual accounts. 
This rule may be modified by exceptional circumstances, or by statute, 
but is generally applied as-here stated. Theallowance of set-off has been 
frequently objected to in the distribution of insolvents’ assets and in the 
settlement of decedents’ estates, for the reason that it would create pref- 
erences among creditors, but the controlling weight of authority has 
established the doctrine that, in the absence of express statutory prohi- 
bition, a set-off of a debt owing to the defendant will be allowed if it was 
due when the creditor’s rights attached, whether the debt sued on was 
due at the same time or matured subsequently. In Skzles v. Houston, 
110 Pa. St. 254, 2 Atl. Rep. 30, the defendant was sued by Skiles, as the 
administrator of Henderson, on a promissory note which Henderson had 
discounted forthe defendant before his death, and which matured subse- 
quently. Henderson had been a banker, at whose banking house the 
defendant kept a running account, and had on deposit there at the time 
of Henderson’s death an amount nearly equal to that of the note, against 
which he claimed to set off the deposit fro ¢anto. Henderson’s estate at 
his death was utterly insolvent. The objection was made that to allow 
the set-off would be, in effect, to prefer a creditor, and interfere with the 
due administration of the estate; but the court said: 

“ When the plaintiff’s intestate died he was already indebted by a com- 
plete and perfect obligation to the defendant Houston. Suit could have 
been brought immediately by Houston, and recovery had for the whole 
amount, notwithstanding the note held by Henderson against Houston, 
because the latter was not yet due. It is evident, then, that when, upon 
Henderson’s death, the note against Houston passed to his administrator, 
it did so clogged with the whole of Henderson’s debt to Houston, for 
the very reason that it was a perfected debt at the time of Henderson’s 
death. Nor, in such case, is Henderson's insolvency at all material.” 

In Bosler's Adm’r v. Bank, 4 Pa. St. 32, in which the facts were the 
reverse of those in Séz/es v. Houston, the court decided that the set-off 
was not allowable for the simple reason that it would disturb the course 
of administration, because the debt owing to the bank by Bosler did not 
mature until after the death of the intestate, who had died insolvent, 
while the debt of the bank to Bosler was due at the time of the latter’s 
death, and in the meantime the right of creditors of his estate had 
intervened. The decision in this last case has been commented on and 
explained by the same court on several occasions. In Légh?t v. Letninger, 
8 Pa. St. 403, it was held that a debtor may set off a debt due him by 
his creditor at the time of the latter’s death, though the estate of the 
creditor be insolvent ; and the court there said : 

“ The case of Bosler’s Adm’r v. Bank, upon which the plaintiff hung 
his hopes, is not in point. The decision in that case went on the ground 
that the character of the claims was fixed at the time of the decedent's 
death; and, as the note of the defendant in that case was not due, his 
representative was entitled to demand and receive from the bank the 
amount of the deposit of the deceased as assets.” 

In Jordan v. Sharlock, 84 Pa. St 366, the court said : 

“ When Bosler died, the bank had no debt for which it could sue, 
while Bosler’s right of action was perfect before his death. But at the 
moment of his death the law took possession of his estate for the benefit 
of his creditors, he being insolvent. It was not the case of a mere vol- 
untary transfer, but new rights sprung into being on the instant of his 
death.” 

In Skzles v. Houston, supra, the court makes thé following comment: 
“In the present case the defendant’s right of set-off already existed at 
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the time of the plaintiff's [intestate’s] death. But if it already existed 
it would be an anomaly that it is taken away by the non-maturity, at that 
same time, of the decedent's claim against him. Plaintiff's counsel admit, 
and it is undoubtedly true, that if the intestate’s claim against the 
defendant was mature at the intestate’s death, the right of set-off was 
complete. Why was it not equally complete in case of the immaturity 
of the intestate’s claim? Certainly not because of anything decided in 
Bosler’s Adm'r v. Bank, because that decision denied the right only 
because it did not exist at the death of the intestate, and, as other rights 
intervened at the moment of the death, they could not be impaired by a 
right which only came into existence subsequently. Here the right of 
set-off existed prior to the death of the intestate, and therefore prior to 
the rights of the other creditors to equal distribution. The distinction 
is very plain, and does not require further elaboration.” 

In Re Middle Dist. Bank, 1 Paige 584, the chancellor decided that 
any equitable offset which the debtor had at the time the bank stopped 
payment was not altered by the appointment of a receiver, and that it 
made no difference whether the debt of the bank was then payable or 
had become due since; and also that if the real debtor was unable to 
pay, and the receiver was compelled to resort to the indorser, who was 
eventually to be the loser, he had the same equitable right to set off bills 
which he had at the time the bank stopped payment. To the like effect 
is Van Waggoner v. Gaslight Co., 23 N. J. Law 283, where it was held 
that ‘the assignees take a bankrupt’s property in the same condition, 
and subject to the same burdens, as the bankrupt himself held it.” In 
that case the Chief Justice said: 

“Tam of the opinion, both upon principle and authority, that the 
debtor of an insolvent corporation loses none of his rights by the act of 
insolvency, that he has the same equitable right of set-off against the 
receivers that he had against the corporation at the time of its insolv- 
ency; and consequently, that a debtor of the bank, whether his indebt- 
edness has actually occurred or not at the time of the insolvency, may 
in equity set off against his debt either a deposit in the bank or bills of 
the bank, dona fide received by him before the failure of the bank.” 

In Hade v. McVay, 31 Ohio St. 231, which was an action by the 
receiver of aninsolvent National bank against the defendants as drawers 
and acceptors, respectively, of a bill of exchange, the same general prin- 
ciple was recognized to this extent: That “the receiver holds to the 
bank and its creditors the relation, substantially, of a statutory assignee. 
A right of set-off, perfect and available against the bank at the time of 
his appointment as receiver, is not affectea by the bank’s insolvency. He 
succeeds only to the rights of the bank at the time it goes into liquida- 
tion.” (See, also, Clarke v. Hawkins, 5 R. 1. 224.) Most precisely in 
point is Balbach v. Frelinghuysen, 15 Fed. Rep. 685, where Judge Nixon 
Says: 

. I have much less difficulty with regard to the other question raised 
by the pleading and the evidence, to wit, the right of the complainants 
to offset the amount of their credits on the books of the bank at the 
time of the failure, against the two promissory notes for $1,500 each, 
which the bank had received from them for discount in the months of 
July and August preceding the failure. It is unquestionably true that if 
the Newark National Bank held these notes at the time of the failure, 
and was entitled to receive the amounts due thereon when they matured, 
such offset might be made.” 

In Snyder's Sons Co, v. Armstrong, 37 Fed. Rep. 18, Judge Hammond 
pertinently remarks, referring to section 5,242: 

“T should not hold our act of Congress to have abrogated so import- 
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ant a principle of the administration of insolvent estates as the right of 

_ set-off, except upon the most explicit declaration to that effect, or the 
most imperative implication arising out of the necessities of construc- 
tion. . . . The receiver is, in my judgment, under the act of Con- 
gress, Only an insolvency assignee, representing in his relation to the 
depositors, on the subject of set-off, the bank itself. . . . And it 
seems to me plain that that section is no more in the way of allowing a 
set-off where the note passed into the hands of the receiver before 
maturity than where it passed to him alter it became due.” 

These authorities fully sustain the defendant’s plea of set-off, but the 
plaintiff's council has cited a few decisions which require notice. In 
Armstrong v. Scott, 36 Fed. Rep. 63, the court decided that— : 

“The unmistakable force and meaning of the law is to place all unse- 
cured creditors upon the same footing of equality. When the plaintiff 
was appointed receiver, the defendant was in the list of unsecured 
depositors, to whom payment—the bank being insolvent—was prohibited. 
The defendant had then no right of set-off, nor any equity against its 
note, not then matured, which passed to the receiver. To allow the set- 
off, now that the note has matured, and thereby make payment in full 
to the defendant in part discharge of its obligation to the bank, would 
be contrary not only to the policy of the law, but also the plain meaning 
of its provisions.” 

So far as this question has been passed upon by the Federal courts, 
the decision in Armstrong v. Scott stands alone, and it derives no sup- 
port from the cases referred to in the opinion of the court by which it 
was rendered. Thus*in Hadev. McVay, supra, as already noticed, it 
was held that a right of set-off, perfect and available against the bank 
at the time of the appointment of a receiver, was not impaired by the 
bank’s insolvency. In 4axk v. Taylor, 56 Pa. St. 14, the court refused 
to allow the set-off of a claim against the bank, which had been 
acquired by the defendant after the bank’s insolvency. Bung Manuf'g 
Co. v. Armstrong, 34 Fed. Rep. 94, has no relevancy to the present ques- 
tion. Stephens v. Schuchmann, 32 Mo. App. 333, adopts the identical 
language of Armstrong v. Scott, and refers to some additional authori- 
ties, which, on examination, are found to be decided on a different state 
of facts. In Bank v. Price, 22 Fed. Rep. 697, the bank had made a pay- 
ment to a creditor after its insolvency, and under circumstances which 
made the payment a violation of the terms of the statute, as being a 
transfer of assets with intent to prefer. The intent to prefer was a just 
inference from the act of the bank officials. Jz Re Commercial Bank 
Corp., L. R.1 Ch. App. 538, there was an appeal by the official liquidator 
of the bank from the decree of the Master of the Rolls, who had made 
an order restraining him from negotiating certain bills of exchange. 
The bank was indebted to the complainants, who sought to prevent the 
negotiation of the bills, which had been accepted by them in order that 
they might set off against them on maturity a debt due from the bank. 
Lord Justice Turner, in reversing the judgment below, said: 

“ There is not, as I.apprehend, any right on the part of the complain- 
ants, either at law or equity, to set off against their future liability upon 
the bills accepted by them the present liability of the bank to them upon 
the bank’s dishonored acceptances; nor was there any ground upon 
which the complainants are entited to insist upon their acceptances 
being retained and held by the bank until they became due, in order 
that the set-off which would then arise may be made available to them.” 

This would seem to favor the present defense, for here the notes 
indorsed by Clothier had matured in the hands of the receiver, and the 
deposit of the defendant thus became a valid set-off. The notes could 
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have been indorsed away for value, as had been done in Balbach v. Fre- 
linghuysen, supra,; but as this was not done by the bank or its receiver, 
the defendant was entitled tc his set-off. The statute was designed to 
prevent fraudulent transfers of assets and payments of money made by 
the bank with a view to prevent the application of the assets in the 
manner prescribed, or with a view to the preference of one creditor to 
another; but the allowance of the set-off of the defendant’s deposit 
would not be a violation of the statute under any fair and reasonable 
construction of its provisions. The application of the rule that mutual 
accounts are to be adjusted in such manner that only the balance con- 
stitutes the debt to be recovered is, as has been seen, established by a 
long line of judicial precedents, and is not forbidden by the language or 
the meaning of the National banking act. It follows that the judgment 
rendered by the court below in each of these cases should be and is 
afirmed.—federal Reporter. 





WHEN DOES THE TITLE TC A CHECK PASS TO THE 
DEPOSITARY ? 


SUPREME COURT OF RHODE ISLAND. 
National Park Bank v. Levy. 


Where the parties so agree, a check may be given and received in absolute dis- 
charge of a debt, and whether it wzs so given and received isa question of fact, to 
be determined from the evidence. 

Where the payee of a check deposits it in bank, and, according to a custom 
assented to by him, it is credited on his bank book as so much cash, the title to the 
check vests in the bank, and the drawer cannot be garnished as debtor of the payee 
in respect to the debt tor which the check was given. 

TILLINGHAST, J.—This case is before the court on the question of 
the charging of Kimball Bros. as garnishees therein. The facts in the 
case are substantially as follows, namely: The plaintiff, a creditor of 
said defendants, brought a suit against them at the October term, 1891, 
of this court, in which suit said Kimball Bros. were made garnishees. 
The service upon them was made on May 13, 1891. Two days previous 
thereto, to wit, on May 11, 1891, said Kimball Bros., being indebted to 
the defendants in the sum of $1,290.14, sent by mail to the said defend- 
ants, in New York, a check drawn by said Kimball Bros. on the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Providence, payable to the order of said 
defendants. This check was received by the defendants on May 12, 
1891, and by them indorsed and deposited with the Central National 
Bank of New York, which gave credit to the defendants therefor. Said 
check was indorsed as follows: ‘“ For deposit to the credit of Levy Bros. 
& Co.” The Central National Bank, in accordance with the usual cus- 
tom, sent said check to the Merchants’ National Bank of Providence, 
its correspondent, by which bank it was sent to the Clearing House on 
May 13, 1891. Before said check had reached said Commercial National 
Bank, however, through the Clearing House, a copy of the writ in this 
case had been served on said Kimball Bros., the garnishees, and they 
had in consequence thereof countermanded the same, and ordered the 
said Commercial National Bank not to accept or pay said check on 
presentation. In accordance with said order, the payment of said check 
was stopped, and it was not paid until June 13th, at which time the 
Central National Bank gave Kimball Bros. a bond of indemnity in con- 
sideration of said payment. At the time of the drawing of said check 
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by said Kimball Bros., and thereafterwards, until it was paid as above 
stated, they had standing to their credit in said Commercial National 
Bank a sum more than sufficient to pay the same. The defendants sus- 
pended payment on or about the 13th day of May, 1891. Forsome time 
previous thereto said defendant firm was a customer of said Central 
National Bank, and kept a general account therein. That in the course 
of the business dealings of said bank with said firm it was the custom 
of the bank, with the knowledge of said firm, to accept as deposits from 
them all out-of-town checks offered by them to said bank, and payable 
to the order of and indorsed by said firm, who in turn received credit on 
the books of said bank for the amount of the checks so deposited, and 
said amounts were entered by said bank on the pass-book of said firm 
as so much cash deposited by said firm, who were permitted to draw 
against the amount so credited, and that in accordance with said custom 
the check in question was received and credited as cash by said bank on 
the 12th day of May, 1891. The affidavit of said garnishees sets forth 
that, at the time of the service upon them of a copy of the writ in this 
case, they had not in their hands or possession any of the personal 
estate of said Levy Bros. & Co. as the attorney, agent, factor, trustee, or 
debtor of the same. The interrogatories subsequently filed by the 
plaintiff elicited the other facts above set forth. 

Upon this state of the facts, the plaintiff contends that the garnishees 
are chargeable for the amount of $1,290.14, upon the grounds— /7rs¢, that 
the mere delivery of a check is not a payment of a debt, and that, in 
order to make it operate as a payment, the check must have been pre- 
sented to, and accepted by, the bank on which it is drawn; second, that 
a check does not operate as an assignment of the fund against which it 
is drawn, unless it is drawn to cover a special and designated fund, and 
for the whole of that fund. The garnishees contend, upon the other 
hand, that they are entitled to be discharged, because at the time of the 
service of a copy of the writ upon them the defendants had no cause of 
action against them, and that the attaching creditor takes only such 
rights against the garnishees as the principal defendant had against 
them at that time; citing Perry v. Thornton, 7 R. 1.15; Smzth v. Millett, 
11 R. 1. 528; Carpenter v. Gay, 12 R. 1. 306; Waldron v. Wilcox, 13 R. 
I. 518; and Ordway v. Remington, i2 R. 1. 319. It is further contended 
that, at the time of the service of a copy of the writ upon the garnish- 
ees, they were not indebted to the defendants, because two days prior 
thereto they had paid their debt by their negotiable cash check, which 
the defendants had accepted in payment, and passed off to the Central 
National Bank for full value; and hence that the garnishees were no 
longer the debtors of the defendants, but of the Central National Bank, 
the purchaser and holder of the check, and were liable to an action by 
that bank upon it; and, while it remained outstanding in the hands of 
that bank as its dona fide holder for value the garnishees’ debt to the 
defendants was at least contingent upon its payment to such holder, 
and they were not, therefore, subject to garnishment as the trustees of 
the defendants. 

Mr. Morse, in his excellent treatise on Banks and Banking (3d Ed. § 
543), regarding the effect of a check as payment, states the rule as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The presumption is that a check is only intended as conditional 
payment, and if dishonored, and the holder is not guilty of laches, caus- 
ing loss to the drawer, the latter is liable upon the original cause or 
debt for which the check was given. By agreement a check may be 
taken as absolute payment, and the drawee will then be liable only as 
an indorser, and not on the original debt. And a check is always so far 
payment until dishonored that, after its delivery, the drawer cannot be 
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garnished as debtor of the payee in respect to the debt for which the 
check is given”; citing Cromwell v. Lovett, 1 Hall 64. The same 
author further says, in section 545, that “ a check given by a debtor in 
settlement of an account is so far payment as to discharge the drawer 
as trustee of the payee, service being made on him after giving the 
check, but before presentment; the check is payment unless dishon- 
ored.” To the same general effect, see Getchell v. Chase, 124 Mass. 366; 

Wells v. Morrdson, 91 Ind. 51; Nattonal Bank of America v. Indiana 
Banking Co., 114 Ill. 483, 2 N. E. Rep. 401; Pearce v. Davis,1 Moody & 
R. 365; Union Natzonal Bank vy. Oceana County Bank, 8o Il, 212. 

While these authorities would seem to warrant us in holding that the 
garnishees in the case at bar are entitled to be discharged, yet we prefer 
to base our decision upon the ground that, at the time of the service of 
a copy of the writ upon them, they were not the debtors of the defend- 
ants, but of the Central National Bank, the purchaser and holder of the 
check in question. The evidence shows that both the garnishees and 
the defendants treated and considered the giving and receiving of said 
check as payment of the debt in question ; and the law doubtless is that, 
where the parties so agree, a check may be given and received in abso- 
lute discharge of a debt; and that whether it was so given is a question 
of fact to be determined upon the evidence. (lazy v. Welson, 28 Grat. 
165; Sprzngfield v. Green, 7 Baxt. 301.) The affidavit of the garnishees 
clearly shows that they considered the check as payment, and the con- 
duct of the defendants in passing off the check as cash also clearly shows 
that they so regarded it. Moreover, the check had passed beyond the 
control of the defendants, and had become the absolute property, for 
value, of the holder thereof, and hence no cause of action existed in 
favor of the defendants against the garnishees at the time of the service 
aforesaid. The transaction was equivalent to a discount by the bank of 
the negotiable paper of the defendants. Had said check been indorsed 
and turned over by the defendants for collection only, a different rule 
would obtain, and the question would then be simply whether, after the 
giving of a check and before its presentation to and acceptance by the 
drawee, the drawer could be held as garnishee of the payee. In such a 
case, the indorsee is merely the agent of the payee for the purposes of 
collection, while the ownership of the check remains in the payee thereof. 
(See Ayres v. Bank, 79 Mo. 421.) The case of Bank v. Loyd, 25 Hun. 
IOI, was very similar to the one before us, in so far as the question of 
title tothe check is concerned. It was there held ‘that where a check 
due at the time is indorsed in blank and deposited by the payee upon 
general account in a bank with which such payee keeps an account, and 
is, with the payee’s knowledge, and without dissent on his part, credited 
in his bank book as so much cash, the title to such check vests in the 
bank, whose only recourse against the depositor lies in his obligation 
as indorser.’”” This case was subsequently affirmed by the Court of 
Appeals. (See Bank v. Loyd, go N. Y. 530. See, also, Barnard v. 
Graves, 16 Pick. 41; Brooks v. Bigelow, 142 Mass. 6,6 N. E. Rep. 766 ; 
Hoffman v. Bank, 46 N. J. Law 604; Bank v. Armstrong, 39 Fed. Rep. 
231.) 

“The cases cited by the plaintiff in support of his contention are mainly 
to the effect that the mere delivery of a check is not a payment of a 
debt, and that the right of a depositor is a chose in action, and his 
check does not transfer the debt, or give alien upon it to a third person, 
without the assent of the depositary. (See Strazn v. Gourdin, 11 N. B. 
R. 156; Bank v. Millard, 1o Wall. 152; Cohen v. Hale, 3 Q. B. Div. 371.) 
These cases are not analogous to the case at bar, in that the title to the 
checks therein considered remained in the original payees thereof 
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whereas in this case, as we have already found, the title to the check had 
passed to a third party, for value, before service of the trustee process. 
But see remarks of Cockburn, C. J., in the last-named case, as to the 
effect of stopping payment of the check as bearing upon their liability. 
Having found, therefore, that the garnishees were not indebted to the 
defendants at the time of the service upon them as aforesaid, it becomes 
unnecessary to consider the other points taken by the counsel for the 
plaintiff. The garnishees are entitled to be discharged. — Atlantic 


Reporter. 
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PERSONAL LIABILITY OF OFFICERS OF A BANK 
NOT FULLY ESTABLISHED. 


SUPREME COURT OF UTAH. 
Merchants’ National Bank of Kansas City v. Robison. 


Where the prospective vice-president and manager of a bank fot yet established 
issues and delivers to the prospective cashier unpaid certificates of stock in such 
bank, and the latter fraudulently procures a personal loan on the stock from a bank 
that has no sufficient knowledge of the facts to put it on inquiry, such prospective 
vice-president is personally liable in an action by the lender for the amount of the 
loan. 

The fact that defendant intended such stock to be used by the cashier in procur- 
ing a loan of a particular person, who had knowledge of the circumstances under 
which it was issued, is no defense to an action by such bank to recover the amount 
of the loan made by it. 


BLACKBURN, J.—This suit is brought to recover from the defendant 
the sum of $5,000, with the interest, loaned by the plaintiff to one J. P. 
Barbour, for the reason that the defendant assisted the said Barbour in 
fraudulently obtaining the loan. The complaint, among other things, 
alleges that Barbour is now dead and his estate is wholly insolvent. 
The facts admitted and proven are substantially as follows: The defend- 
ant and Barbour were engaged in promoting the establishment of a 
bank in Ogden, Utah. The defendant lived in Whatcheer, Iowa, and 
Barbour lived in Kansas City, Mo. Of this bank the defendant expected 
to be vice-president and general manager, and Barbour expected to be 
cashier. When the loan was made, the bank was not in operation or 
existence, only in expectancy. Subsequently, in September, 1899, it 
went into operation, and the defendant was made vice-president, and 
Barbour cashier, and Barbour died in a short time, and wholly failed to 
pay the loan, or any part thereof. The loan was obtained on July 23, 
1890, for which Barbour.gave his note, payable November Ist following, 
and gave as collateral security the two following pretended certificates 
of stock: 


“No. I. 25 shares. 
Capital, Share, 
300,000 100 dollars 
dollars. each. 


“ This is to certify that J. P. Barbour is entitled to twenty-five shares 
of the capital stock of the Citizens’ Bank of Ogden, Utah, which stock 
is transferable only on the.books of the bank in person or by attorney, 
on the surrender of this certificate. Assessable. Not transferable while 
stockholder owes bank. In witness whereof the president and cashier 
of said bank have hereunto set their hands, this 1toth day of July, 18go. 
J. P. BARBour, Cashier. THEO. ROBISON, Vice-President and Mgr.” 
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The second was like unto the first in every particular, only it was 
numbered “ No. 2.” These certificates were sent to Barbour at Kansas 
City, Mo., by the defendant, signed by him without the seal of the bank 
being upon them, accompanied by the following letter: “3,192. The 
First National Bank of Whatcheer. Theo. Robison, President. J. L. 
Mitchell, Cashier. Whatcheer, Ia., July 1oth, 1890. Dear Barbour: I 
send certificates of stock, as requested, with the exception of seal, and 
letters explain why I could not use it. I was just a day too late. You 
can use the stock as it is, and we will agree to make new ones as soon 
as we get seal, or he can send to Ogden, and we can put on seal and 
return. This is the best we can do, and you can show this letter to him 
why did not use seal. Hope you will get it shaped up all right. Am 
loading car, and is a devil of a job. Can’t get all my things in, and 
don’t know what to leave. Will write again. Yrs., THEO. ROBISON.” 

Barbour exhibited these certificates, with letter, to the plaintiff's pres- 
ident, and obtained the loan on depositing them as collateral, and, in 
the presence of the president, signed them as cashier, and indorsed 
them as follows: On the back of each certificate was the following: 
“ For value received, hereby sell and assign to the shares 
of stock within mentioned, and authorize to make the necessary 
transfer on the books of the bank. Witness hand and seal this 
day of , 18—. J.P. BARBOUR. Witnessed by W. E. HUMPHREYS.” 
What conversation was had between Barbour and the plaintiff’s presi- 
dent when the loan was negotiated is in the record, but was withdrawn 
by the plaintiff from the jury ; hence it need not be considered, but I 
see no reason why the same is not proper testimony. The certificates 
of stock were not paid for, were issued before there was any bank organ- 
ization, but only one in contemplation, and were admitted to be worth- 
less. Afterwards the bank was organized and put in operation. Some 
time in the following September Barbour got the loan on the security 
of these certificates, and did not pay the money, and died wholly insolv- 
ent. The case wastried. The jury found forthe defendant. Plaintiff 
made motion for new trial, motion overruled, and plaintiff appeals from 
the overruling the motion for a new trial, and from the judgment, and 
assigns many errors, only some of which it is necessary to mention. 

The first error assigned is that the finding of the jury is against the 
evidence. I think this error is well taken. Bank stock is bought and 
sold in the open market, and passes from hand to hand almost as freely 
as negotiable paper, and the title is transferred without other formality 
than delivery when indorsed in blank, as this was; and he who takes it 
as collateral to secure a loan is a holder for value. A person who signs 
a certificate of stock of a bank represents to all the world that he is the 
officer he represents himself to be; that he is authorized to issue such 
certificate ; that the person to whom it is issued has the interest in the 
bank the certificate purports to give ; that the bank is an existing insti- 
tution ; that the shares of stock the certificates mention are fully paid 
for ; and that the certificate is in all things what it purports to be. If 
any of these are known to be false, he who signs the certificate is liable 
to any one who may be injured thereby. These views are so funda- 
mental,and so consonant with honesty and fair dealing, that they need no 
authority in their support, but L cite 2 Morse, Banks, § 713 (3d Ed. by 
Frank Parsons), and authorities therein mentioned. The defendant 
signed these certificates knowing there was no such banking institution 
in existence ; that the shares of stock had not been paid for ; that he had 
no authority to issue such certificates, and thereby put it in the power 
of Barbour to defraud the plaintiff corporation, and is such a partici- 
pant in the fraud perpetrated by Barbour as to be liable as a principal. 
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There is no evidence in the record to show that the plaintiff had any 
notice of the situation of the pretended bank, nor is there anything in 
the certificates themselves, or the letter explaining the reason why the 
seal was not attached, to put a prudent man on his guard, or suggest to 
him the duty of making further inquiry. Therefore I think the defend- 
ant is liable, and the verdict should have been for plaintiff for the 
amount of the note and interest, unless his defense which we now con- 
sider is valid. 

The defendant claims that he is not liable, because the certificates of 
stock were delivered to Barbour to be used in negotiating a loan from 
one Griffith, and no other person, and said Griffith had agreed to make 
the loan on such certificates with full knowledge of the situation—that 
the bank was not in existence, but was only in contemplation; that the 
defendant was not its vice-president and general manager, but only was 
to be when the organization was perfected; that Barbour was not its 
cashier, but only expected to be; and that the stock was not paid for, 
but only subscribed, and the money to be loaned was to be used to pay 
for the shares of stock ; and that these certificates were issued in good 
faith by him, and delivered to Barbour to be used only with Griffith ; 
and the testimony of the defendant fully supports this claim. But is 
this any defense? [I think not. The plaintiff had no knowledge of 
these facts, or any of them, nor does any evidence appear in the record 
that would put it or its officers on inquiry in reference to them, unless 
it be the letter explaining why the seal was not attached to the certifi- 
cates. But it does not seem to me that there is anything in that letter 
that would suggest to a prudent man the duty of making further inquiry 
in relation to the bank, and its existence and shareholders, or any other 
fact in reference thereto. It is unnecessary to examine the other assign- 
ments of error. The cause is reversed, with costs, and remanded, and a 
ventre de novo awarded. . 

Anderson, J., concurs.—Paczfic Reporter. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


ALTERATION OF NOTE.—An authorized alteration of a non-negotiable 
promissory note by the payee, after the execution thereof, by the insertion 
of the word “ bearer” after the name of the payee, is a material alteration 
which will nullify the instrument. | Walton Plow Co. v. Campbell, Neb.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—CONSIDERATION.—The partial failure of 
the consideration for a promissory note may be interposed in defense 
in an action to recover on the note. [Durment v.’Tuttle, Minn.| 

TAXATION—EXEMPTIONS.—The shares of stock of an insurance com- 
pany are not exempt from an ad valorem tax because the company’s 
charter provides that a State tax shall be paid on “ the amount of capital 
stock actually paid in, in lieu of all other taxes and assessments.” [Sade 
v. Memphis City Bank, Tenn.| 

TAXATION OF CAPITAL STOCK.—Where the charter of an insurance 
company provides that there shall be a certain State tax “on the 
amount of capital stock actually paid,” its capital stock is exempt from 
further taxation, State, municipal, or otherwise, but an ad valorem tax 
may be laid upon its shares of stock. [State v. Home Ins. Co., Tenn.] 

USURY—LIABILITY OF SURETIES.—That a principal in a usurious note, 
waiving homestead and exemption, fails to plead the usury, or to assert 
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his right to homestead and exemption on account of it, but submits to 
a judgment against himself for the whole debt, will not hinder the sure- 
ties from taking advantage of the usury as a ground of discharge; they 
having been ignorant that the note was tainted at the time of its execu- 
tion bythem. Their discharge does not depend upon actual loss, but 
upon the risk of loss to which they were exposed by reason of the con- 
cealed usury in the contract of lending of which the note was the result. 
[Harring ton v. Findley, Ga.| 

ALTERATION OF INSTRUMENTS.— Where the payee ina note in good 
faith adds to his name therein “ & Bro.,” thinking that a proper way of 
transferring the note to a firm consisting of himself and brother, and 
later restores the note to its original form, such alteration, if not preju- 
dicial to the rights of any person, does not preclude a recovery on the 
note. [Skelton v. Tillman, Tex.| 

CORPORATIONS — SHAREHOLDERS — INSPECTION OF BOOKS.—In the 
United States, a shareholder in a corporation has the right, under proper 
safeguards, to inspect the books of the concern, unless the charter or 
by-laws otherwise provide. [Ranger v. Champion Cotton Press Co., U.S. 
C. Ly Os Gael 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—A note dated “ Hayneville, Ala.,” and 
made payable “at H.’s office,” which office was in said town, comes 
within the purview of Code, § 1,756, providing that promissory notes 
payable “at a certain place of payment therein designated, are governed 
by the commercial law,” and a purchaser of such note before maturity, 
for value, and without notice, takes it free from the equities between 
the original parties. [Rudolph v. Brewer, Ala.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.— Where a note is transferred by indorse- 
ment, the transferree may maintain action thereon, though he holds it 
as security for a debt of less amount than the note. [_Jacksonv. Fawlkes, 


Tex.| 
PAYMENT—APPROPRIATION.—A creditor to whom money is paid by 
his debtor, without designating on what account to apply it, may apply 
half the amount paid on each of two debts where neither debt is barred 
by the statute of limitations. [eck v. Haas, Mo.] ‘ 
PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—RELEASE OF SURETY.—The fact that a per- 
son who has been elected cashier of a bank, and who has given bond for 
the faithful performance of his duties as such, afterwards undertakes for 
an added compensation, to keep the book known as the “ individual 
ledger,” does not effect such a change in his duties as to discharge the 
surety in case of embezzlement. [Shackamaxon Bank v. Yard, Penn.} 

MISTAKE—RECOVERY OF MONEY PAID.—In the absence of fraud or 
undue advantage, money voluntarily paid, with a full knowledge of all 
the facts, but under a mistake of law, cannot be recovered. [vans v. 
Hughes County, S. Dak.] 

BANKS—APPLICATION OF DEPOSIT.—A note was indorsed to a bank 
for full value, before maturity. It was not paid, and was protested. The 
indorser to the bank had sufficient money deposited there to pay the 
note. Acclerk of the bank charged the note up to the indorser; but 
when this became known to the cashier, he directed the clerk to correct 
his act by crediting the indorser with the same amount, so as to leave 
his account as before. The indorser had rot authorized such appli- 
cation of his deposit, but had insisted that the bank proceed against the 
maker, to which the bank had agreed: AHe/d, that such application of 
the deposit was not a payment of the note. [Jechanics & Traders’ 
Bank of Brooklyn v. Seitz, Penn.] 
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CORPORATIONS—DIRECTORS.—Directors of a corporation are not 
entitled to compensation for their services as directors, unless such 
compensation is provided for or expressly sanctioned by the charter. 
[Brown v. Republican Mountain Silver Mines, Limited, Colo.] | 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—NOTICE OF DISHONOR.—The condition 
of demand of payment and notice of non-payment of a promissory note 
may be waived or dispensed with by an indorser as well after as before 
maturity. No new consideration is needed to support such waiver. 
[Lockwood v. Bock, Minn.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—PLEADINGS.—Since the holder of nego- 
tiable paper, to which the maker has a valid defense against the orig- 
inal payee, has the burden of showing that he isa dona fide holder for 
value without notice of such defense, in an action on a note by an 
indorsee, where the complaint does not allege that the transfer was 
made without notice of any defenses, defendant may plead his defenses 
without alleging notice thereof to plaintiff. [Bunting v. Mick, Ind.] 


NOTICES—SERVICES BY MAIL.—Code Civil Proc. $$ 1,012, 1,013, pro- 
vide for service by maii in certain cases, and that such service shall be by 
depositing the notice or other paper in the post-office, addressed to the 
person on whom it is to be served at his office or residence: He/d that, 
where a notice attempted to be served by mail was actually received by 
the person for whom it was intended, the service was sufficient, though 
it was mailed. [Heznlen v. Heilbron, Cal.] 


CORPORAFIONS—INSPECTION OF BOOKS.—Revision, p. 186, § 50, which 
provides that the Chancellor or any Justice of the Supreme Court may 
order the books of a corporation of this State to be brought within the 
State, and kept therein, at such place and for such time as may be 
proper. He/d that, on a petition to have the books of a corporation 
brought into the State for inspection, it was no defense that petitioner 
was president and director of the corporation, and presumed to already 
know all that could be learned from an inspection of the books. 


[Alztchell v. Rubber Reclaiming Co., N. J.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—INDORSEMENT FOR COLLECTION. — 
Under Code, § 2,543, requiring every action to be prosecuted in the 
name of the real party in interest, one to whom a note has been indorsed 
for collection may sue thereon. [Adell Note Brokerage and Bond Co. v. 
Hurd, lowa.| 


BANKS AND BANKING—CHECKS FOR COLLECTION.—A city treasurer 
deposited checks in a bank, indorsed by him “ For deposit,” and the 
checks were immediately credited to him on his pass-book, though not 
in pursuance of any agreement to that effect. He had been a depositor 
in the bank for some years, but had no agreement that his checks should 
be treated as cash, or that he should draw against them before collec- 
tion. The bank became insolvent before the checks were collected, and 
their proceeds passed into the hands of a receiver: /fe/d, that no title 
passed to the bank except as a bailee, and that the wig was entitled 
to the proceeds. [Seal v. Czty of Somerville, U.S. C. C. of App.] 
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RELATIONS OF MICHIGAN BANKS AND BANKERS 
WITH THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 


We assume, to start with, that such relations should be amicable and 
pleasant, and, inasmuch as few of us are doing business exclusively for 
our health, the question of profits, so tar as is consistent to the com- 
munity and ourselves, should be considered. 

The primary object of this association is to promote these relations, 
as well as its social feature. It is difficult to present to a body of expe- 
rienced bankers any new ideas as to the practical workings of their 
business. If we but apply the knowledge possessed in unison, to the 
best interests of all, the knotty problems will be solved. 

Bankers, of all men, are among the most practical, hence, what is 
said must be in that line, or go unappreciated. 

Let us first consider the topic which is perplexing ourselves and our 
correspondents throughout not only Michigan, but the entire country, 
at the present time, perhaps, more than any other one thing, that is, the 
question, how to make our collection départments, at least, self-sustain- 
ing. We shall have to charge our metropolitan city banks with most of 
the responsibility of having brought about the unpleasant and unprofit- 
able condition which now exists by their adoption of the par list system, 
which, of course, could not have been accomplished without the co- 
operation of the country bankers, but the country bankers could not, 
and did not, organize it. In fact, I know of one who changed his 
account from a city correspondent who first adopted the plan, giving 
that as his reason; but competition soon forced all intoline. We think 
the time has arrived when all banks and bankers are heartily sick of it, 
and are looking for some safe line of retreat that will not create too 
much friction with their custom. There seems none more feasible than 
for the country banks and bankers of the State to simply unite in a 
resolution that, hereafter,a reasonable charge will be made upon all 
items received for credit or remittance. Such a course would not 
antagonize our City correspondents, as the benefits of the present system 
do not accrue to them, but, quite to the contrary, they are subjected to 
a large correspondence and legal liability, all for the benefit of others, 
without compensation. The city banker will merely have to explain to 
his customers that the arrangement previously existing with his country 
correspondent, to credit at par, has been suspended—“ for. revenue 
only ’—and we in the country will have no conflict with our custom 
until the city jobber begins to demur against taking his country cus- 
tomer’s local check at par. Then we may make such rates of exchange 
as the merits of custom demand. We will, at least, have him where he 
c annot remit until he has the money on deposit. 

We will have the traveling man where he must buy a draft instead of 
sending our certificate of deposit or certified check to his house. We 
will also deprive the peanut vender and the corner grocer from deposit- 
ing their pennies to provide for small checks that have been sent abroad 
perhaps several days before. I tell you, gentlemen—to speak in the 
parlance of the day—“ they are all onto it”; shall we aliow them to 
outwit us longer? Shall wecontinue to compete with the United States 
Government and express companies, and get nothing in return? It is 
true, our conceptions of reasonable charges mav differ, but that must be 
governed by individual judgment, which, we must admit, is often at too 
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great variance, as was evinced bya certain bank which received not long 
since a remittance from a correspondent for the proceeds of a $1,000 
collection, upon which % of I per cent. exchange was charged. The 
cashier acknowledging its receipt remarked to the remitting banker that 
he must have belonged to Sheridan’s cavalry. He replied that he did 
happen to belong to that branch of service, but said, “ How did you 
know it?” The cashier responded, “ Why, you charge so like ——.” 
We hope, should our proposition prevail, not to find all our correspond- 
ents in the ranks of Sheridan’s cavalry, but we must be mindful that 
exorbitant rates are sure to react, and eventually cause abuses such as 
we now labor under. The circuitous routes of our collectiofis, the time 
consumed and the risk assumed under the present methods, are too 
familiar to all bankers. 

Remitting by checks on local banks has become an almost universal cus- 
tom, and in many cases such checks are not provided for until about the 
day of presentation, thereby gaining to the drawer not only the exchange, 
but at least from five to ten days time, at the expense of the banks that 
are carrying the item in transit. The legal liabilities assumed in our 
collection departments are numerous; such as failing to protest, prema- 
ture surrendering of bills of lading, etc.,etc. We hold the compensation 
is out of all proportion to the risk. It is not so serious with the city 
correspondent, as he has the benefit of our deposits for his labor and 
risk. The selling of exchange and charging for collections are our legiti- 
mate sources of income, and, pray, why should we voluntarily combine 
in making ourselves mediums to deprive us of that profit. It seems to 
us no other branch of business so well organized would tolerate such a 
course. The sharp competition and push for business point to small 
profits. The paying of large interest upon average balances is a grow- 
ing evil which may make rich statements but poor dividends, and result 
disastrously. 

Not long since I happened to know of an instance where a customer 
was lost to a banker who was offered 4 per cent. upon average daily 
oalance by a competitor who was at that time soliciting discounts at 6 
per cent. After charging to such an account its ratio of the legal 
reserve required by law, and its proportion of the expense account, to 
say nothing of the risk assumed in reloaning, where is the profit to the 
bank? It requires but little figuring to demonstrate there is little, if 
any. 

Se to the policy of selecting correspondents in New York who pay 
interest, we do not believe it is best. New York bankers forget that 
they hold the greater portion of the reserves of the entire country, and 
the large deposits accumulated by the interest-paying banks must be 
kept employed, and the tendency is to invest in such paper and securi- 
ties as cannot stand the test of a financial stress; hence they have, at 
such times, all they can do to meet the sudden withdrawal of deposits, 
and have no money with which to accommodate custom. They argue, 
and very justly, that they are under no obligation to the customer who 
has received interest upon his daily balance. 

But not so with the New York banker who pays no interest. He has 
not accumulated balances there merely to draw interest, to be withdrawn 
upon the appearance of the first cloud in the financial horizon. When 
loans are offered not gilt-edged, they are promptly rejected, as it is cost- 
ing him nothing to hold his money until proper security is offered. Such 
a correspondent stands ready at all times to accommodate worthy cus- 
tom, panic or no panic. 

It is, indeed, a comfort for the bank manager to know that he has 
such a reserve to fall back upon in the event of emergency. It enables: 
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him to accommodate his own custom at a time when most needed and 
appreciated. 

This can hardly be so fully applied to our own State correspondents, 
as the larger interests of our State are, to a great extent, quite identical, 
and we are all likely to have an active demand for money at the same 
time, making the ruling rates rather uniform, and higher than in the 
East; hence we depend more upon the East in such emergencies. By 
this we do not wish to imply that we advocate re-discounting, except 
when it may become necessary occasionally to provide for reasonable 
demands of custom upon paper drawn against value. 

There are other points that might be touched upon applicable to our- 
selves and our correspondents, as, for instance (from the recent experience 
of some of our Detroit friends), a little admonition as to caution in 
drawing small drafts for slick strangers to manipulate, might be admis- 
sible ; but my desire not to tax your patience advises brevity.—A Paper 
read by MR. ORRIN BUMP, at the sixth annual meeting of the Michigan 
Bankers’ Association. 





RAISED AND FORGED PAPER — PRECAUTIONARY 
SAFEGUARD. 


In the latter part of the last century, says an old authority, the notes 
of the then great monopoly, the Bank of England, had gradually crowded 
out all other paper circulation, and the old private banks found it 
impossible to keep their notes afloat in London. A new plan was 
therefore adopted. When deposits were received or discounts made, 
the bank simply gave its customer credit for the amount in its books. 
As the system was perfected, the bankers gave the customers blank 
check books as a substitute for the old bank notes. Familiar as is this 
expedient to us, it has made much slower progress among the provincial 
banks of England, and throughout the continental cities of Europe, than 
in this country. 

In the United States, the growth and development of this safe and 
convenient system of doing business has been rapid, until now, when it 
has reached enormous proportions, and recent statistics show that more 
than go per cent. of the business transactions of the country are done by 
means of checks, drafts, and other substitutes for real money. 

In his Jast report, Comptroller of the Currency Lacey says: 

“If we take $421,000,000 as the average daily transactions of the 
National banks, and multiply this by 307 as the number of business days 
in the year, it will be found that the total receipts of these banks alone, 
for a single year, would amount to more than 129 billion dollars, ora 
sum greatly in excess of the estimated value of all the real and personal 
property of Great Britain and the United States combined.” 

If to these totals of business done by the National banks, is added 
the daily business done by the State, savings, and private banks, which 
is certainly as much, if not more, we should have a daily aggregate of 
immense proportions, and probably-in excess of the entire circulating 
medium of the country—showing very plainly that the credit system 
has made it possible to accomplish so much, as, if we were obliged to 
handle real money in every case, our capacity would undoubtedly be 
reduced to one-tenth of the present amount. 

These transactions, so large in the aggregate, in which we all take our 
daily part, depend largely upon the integrity and honesty of those who 
make them, and while some prove to be worthless, entailing a loss upon 
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the community, yet the exception is so rare that the system is deservedly 
popular, and we should strive constantly to correct the few faults and 
abuses which it has. Among these is the ever-present danger of being 
imposed upon by forged or worthless instruments, and these, in the 
hands of those who have made long study and practice of the crime of 
forgery, are dangerous indeed, and perhaps not much less so are these 
same respectable looking papers, when presented by young men taking 
the first step in the wrong direction—young men whom you have 
known long and well, and by reason of your knowing and trusting them, 
makes the accomplishment of their dishonest purpose the easier. 

A case of this latter kind recently happening in our own city of 
Saginaw has become so often cited and inquired about, by reason of its 
boldness and remarkable extent, that I will make brief mention of the 
facts. 

A young man, born and reared in one of our best families, was left, at 
the death of his father, with about $30,000, and with this he immediately 
commenced to do an active lumbering and vessel business, far beyond 
what his experience and means would warrant. His connection, through 
some of his lumbering operations, with several of our most responsible 
firms, gave him a credit when he presented paper for discount with their 
names, that subsequent developments did not uphold. We thought he 
was flying his kite rather high, and that he must lose in the end; but 
that he was dishonest or would commit a crime, no one there, I think, 
ever dreamed. He was a young man of the most exemplary habits, and, 
with a loving wife and family, he had every inducement to do well; and 
yet in a weak moment he yielded to a temptation, and having succeeded, 
he kept on until he had ruined himself and betrayed his friends in the 
most shameful way. His manner of operating was to get his friend’s 
indorsement on his own note (written by himself always) for $500, and 
then writing before the $500 (in small spaces which he had purposely 
left) the words twenty, thirty, or forty, as his fancy or needs at the time 
may have dictated. He had no trouble in using the paper, as there was 
nothing about it to excite suspicion, and the names-he gave were 
undoubted. In every instance save one e was the maker of the paper, 
and in that he had drawn a $500 draft on a firm, which they had accepted, 
and he had then raised to $4,500. On the day it matured, he asked to 
have the notice sent to 47m, as he was to care for it, which we did; but 
we also considered it our duty to notify the firm who had accepted it, 
knowing something of their manner of doing business. This we also 
did, and, as might be expected, the startling denouement came quickly, 
and one discovery followed another in rapid succession, until it was 
found that he had actually forged, by the raising process, more than 
$150,000 of paper, and deceived and defrauded some of his best friends. 
He at once made his escape, and has been a fugitive from justice ever 
since, though I cannot learn that any great effort has been made to 
have him return, as some of the parties holding the paper wished to 
assume and prove that the paper was in fact genuine; but in this they 
have failed, I think, with but one exception, where the admission of the 
indorser (by not wholly denying it when asked) gave the holder a more 
tangible case than could be made of any of the rest, where the court 
ruled generally that any change whatever in a written instrument, after 
execution and delivery, voids it as against all parties. 

Against such cases as this I do not know that we could have any per- 
fect security, but must conduct our business with even more care, and 
possibly be sometimes led to unjustly mistrust. 

But there are other kinds of paper in daily use in the way of checks 
and bank drafts, which are much more likely to be fraudulent, or having 
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been raised from small amounts which were genuine, and with these 
several safeguards of more or less value in accomplishing the purpose 
aimed at, have been invented, and each have their advantages, but per- 
fection cannot yet have been reached, else we should not daily hear of 
some evasion of their supposed security, which, in some cases, in the 
hands of expert forgers, has proved only a delusion. 

Men of this class are equal to any emergency, as witness the gigantic 
forgeries on the Bank of England a few years ago, of which the London 
Times said : 

“ All their arrangements were masterpieces of ingenuity and patience. 
Many of the large firms upon whom the bills purported to be 
drawn were in the habit of using a peculiar kind of paper, with certain 
watermarks and printed matter. All this had to be imitated, and as the 
bills were drawn on more than one firm, there were many such imita- 
tions. There then remained the drawing of the bills, the affixing of the 
signatures (some with a half dozen well-known names on a single bill), 
and each certainly required a remarkable series of feats in successful 
forging. Yet the bills were so perfect that not one of them was ques- 
tioned on the ground of the acceptances not appearing genuine. The 
plot had, to all appearances, a success which its consummate skill and 
patience deserved, but it was discovered, though too late, by an accident 
—the omission of a date, which the rascals, with all their care, had over- 
looked.” 

Many a forger has been led to make his first attempt by the careless 
and even inviting manner in which many of our banks and firms allow 
their checks and drafts to be written, and this is an evil which the banks 
themselves should lead the way in correcting, and set an example which 
will be readily followed, as have many others, by the business com- 
munity. Without this, all precautions are practically useless, but with 
a well-written draft in a large, full, and heavy hand, with use of plenty 
of ink, some of the so-called safeguards are very good indeed, but we 
must still look to the future to provide us something which is perfect. 
A simple precaution which we have used for many years, and which has 
in every instance so far preserved us from loss, is the rule of our office, 
which requires all amounts Zess than one hundred dollars to be with the 
word dollars wrztten in next to and closely following the amount. 

The gentleman from Lansing (who thought the dome of our beautiful 
capitol altogether too small, and who recently paid a visit to the 
metropolis of our State) still has one of our drafts written in this way, 
which we have no objection to his keeping, and presume he will do so, 
as he has not presented it or said anything about returning it. 

This man was an expert, without doubt, as his work proved. His 
raising on safety paper, and recutting the larger amounts and duplicat- 
ing the cashier’s signature on the back as an identification, all were well 
done. 

Where an alteration is suspected, it is said that a solution of nutgalls 
will disclose the change, if any has been made, but there are name- 
less inks and acids without number, and bankers will evidently need to 
be chemists if they keep up with the rogues who study how to success- 
fully deceive them. ; 

In examining writing believed to be forged, if we can take the time to 
deliberately use the compound microscope, we can find much to 
instruct us. 

9 this subject, a well-known writer in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE has 
said : 

“If you follow the tracing of a Jetter, however rapidly written, you 
find, when examined with a power of about ten diameters and illuminated 
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with a good bull’s-eye condensing lens, that, besides the larger rhythm 
upon which the expert bases his judgment, there is a minute secondary 
rhythm, which is imperceptible to the naked eye, and cannot be accu- 
rafely developed with a hand lens or a simple microscope, but which 
comes out forcibly in the optical image furnished by a compound instru- 
ment. This secondary rhythm is traceable to the action of the small 
muscles in maintaining and regulating the amount of pressure upon the 
pen. The man who supposes that the pen pressure is uniform in writ- 
ing, merely because it appears to be so when viewed with the naked eye, 
will be astonished to learn that its variations are between 200 and 300 to 
the inch, and that they are regular, just in proportion as they are spon- 
taneous and involuntary. That is to say, when a person is writing in 
his natural manner, the variations in pressure upon the pen are perfectly 
rhythmical, while, on the contrary, when he is consciously imitating the 
writing of another, they are irregular and wanting in rhythmical sym- 
metry, and they remain so just so long as the conscious voluntary move- 
ment incident to the act of copying is exercised. There is yet another 
aspect of this secondary rhythm which is worth observing, and that is 
the action of the small muscles in guiding the pen. If you follow the 
margin of a well-illuminated letter in a genuine signature you will 
observe that it is wavy, the result of a rapidly successive series of mus- 
cular impulses, and that these impulses are arranged in rhythmically 
symmetrical order. No matter how cleverly a signature may be imi- 
tated, so long as the imitator exercises a vestige of the conscious volun- 
tary control of the hand essential to the act of imitation in tracing the let- 
ters, just so long the margin of the stroke remains irregular in the length 
and distribution of these impulses, and the forgery can be optically 
demonstrated. When, in consequence of age or other infirmity, these 
impulses are separated by intervals perceptible to the naked eye, it is 
customary to say that the hand trembles, and it is an inalienable prop- 
erty of muscular contraction that it should, but the forger in copying 
cannot contract regularly, as does the natural writer.” 

But in the hurry of our modern business ways we do not have time to 
scrutinize all writings so carefully, and we must go on hoping that some 
way may yet be found whereby a paper and ink, when joined, shall be 
really one and inseparable, and any attempt to raise, or changing it in 
anv way, shall surely destroy the paper beyond power of restoration. 

Our ideal paper for bankers and general commercial uses will be a 
safety paper in fact, and while it may be tinted (possibly by the repeti- 
tion of the name of the bank in type so small as to be read only witha 
glass), the paper will be of such texture and finish as to best receive the 
ink which has been specially prepared for it. 

There is no doubt that modern inks, being made thin for rapid writ- 
ing, are not of such quality and permanency as those used in ancient 
times, when the use of coarser pens, and more ink (composed of iron, 
dyes, acids, and other component parts not now used), made writings 
which are easily legible at this day. 

Our special ink will have a penetrating power (without being offensive 
to touch or smell), and when placed on the paper will become an insep- 
arable part of it—in fact, permeate it so that it can be easily read from 
either side. 

That this can be done, I have no doubt—in fact, we have all seen such. 
a result produced by accédent. Our friend the farmer, coming in from 
the hay field, or the man who works at the forge, and taking out the 
certificate or check which he has carefully placed in his inside breast 
pocket, has, unwittingly, by perspiration, driven the ink through the 

paper in such a way as would discourage all attempts to change it. And 
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we often see the same result produced in our letter copying books with 
the simplest materials, but why cannot some way be discovered by 
which it can be surely and quickly done, in every case where desirable. 
I believe with properly prepared paper and ink it can, and think ita 
most desirable end to accomplish. We occasionally see English drafts, 
written on paper (which at first glance would be called poor), where this 
very result has been produced, but whether by accident or design I can- 
not say. The trouble is we use hard-surfaced paper, and inks (some of 
which can be washed off with a wet sponge) are lightly applied ; but if 
we could get the more perfect combination, it would remove nearly all 
the possibilities of raising or changing paper, in my opinion. So long 
as men trust each other, so long will there be occasional instances of . 
dishonesty ; but, fortunately for us, the great majority of people are 
honest, else our present ills are small, compared with those we should 
suffer. The dangers from within, through our customers, are few, but 
beware of the suave stranger, who has some new or unusual mode of 
identification, and a/ways is in pressing need of currency. Let him wait. 
—A Paper read by A. H. COMSTOCK, at the stxth annual meeting of the 
Michigan Bankers’ Assoctation. 
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A CENTENNIAL OF BANKING. 
HISTORY OF THE UNION BANK, OF NEW LONDON, CONN. 


The first recorded movement for obtaining a charter for the Union 
Bank was at a meeting held in New London on the toth day of Febru- 
ary, 1792, at which a committee of six were appointed to solicit subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $100,000. At asubsequent meeting, held at the 
tavern of Ephraim Minor, on the 5th of March, it appeared that the full 
amount of stock had been subscribed, divided among 107 persons, no 
one having taken over thirty shares each. At this session the following 
directors, about one-half of whom were residents of Norwich, were 
chosen : 

Gen. Jed. Huntington, Joshua Lathrop, Marvin Wait, Joseph Howland, 
Guy Richards, Joseph Williams, William Stewart, Daniel L. Coit, Edward 
Hallam, Samuel Woodbridge, Joseph Perkins, George Phillips, Samuel 
Wheat. 

The same day Jedediah Huntington was elected president, and John 
Hallam, cashier. The capital stock was fixed at $100,000, with liberty 
to increase the same to $500,000 at any future time. An act of incor- 
poration was granted at a General Assembly of the State held on the 
second Thursday of May, 1792. 

The first meeting of the directors, after the incorporation, was held 
June 5th, 1792, and arrangements were made for immediate business. 
The record of this meeting shows that the president was instructed to 
procure an office, desk, seals, scales and weights, and to send to Phila- 
delphia for sixteen reams of paper. Notes to be discounted were 
required to have two witnesses to the signature of the maker, and no 
loan should be made for a longer period than sixty days. 

On January Ist, 1792, there were, but five banks in the United States, 
as follows: The Bank of North America, Philadelphia, instituted 1781 ; 
Massachusetts Bank of Boston, 1784; the Bank of New York, 1784; the 
Bank of Maryland, Baltimore, 1790; and the Providence Bank, 1791. 

The May session of the General Assembly of Connecticut, which in 
1792 granted the Union Bank its charter, granted also similar privileges 
to the Bank of New Haven and the Hartford Bank, but if, as claimed, 
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the Union opened its doors at an earlier period, it may be called the 
oldest bank within the limits of the State. At an annual rental of $20, 
a banking room was secured in the brick building owned by Edward 
Hallam & Co., and still standing on the west side of Water, just below 
Hallam street, and here the bank was located till the removal to its 
present quarters. . 

At a meeting of the board of directors, held November oth, 1798, it 
was voted “that $15 be allowed to Mr. John Prentis as a compensation 
for the trouble in his house in consequence of the business of the bank 
being done there avout five weeks, during the prevalence of the epidemic 
fever.” 

At a meeting of the directors held November 18th, 1817, it was 
resolved that the president, Mr. Starr, and Mr. Law be a committee for 
the purpose of contracting for the building of a stone bank on the 
ground bought of George Williams on the north side of State street. 
The contract referred to was awarded to Colonel Potter. The entire 
cost of the building and land was $6,225. The bank moved into this 
building, which it still occupies, in 1818. 

At a meeting of the stockholders, held March 28th, 1865, it was voted 
to convert the bank into a National banking association under the 
general banking laws of the United States. On January roth, 1882, it 
was deemed expedient to go into liquidation as a National bank, and 
that the business be continued as a State bank by the resumption 
of its charter of 1792, which had been suspended since 1865. 

During the I00 years of its existence, this bank has had but six presi- 
dents. Their names and terms of service are as follows: 

Jedediah Huntington—1792 to 1818, 

George Hallam—1818 to 1825, 

W. P. Cleveland—1825 to 1834, 

Jonathan Starr—1834 to 1852, 

Robert Coit—1852 to 1858, 

W.H. Chapman, the present incumbent, who was elected 
June 3d, 1858. 

The cashiers from the same period have been but seven, as follows: 

John Hallam—1792 to 1800, 

Robert Hallam—1800 to 1827, 

Ebenezer Learned—1827 to 1836, 

Joseph C. Sistare—1836 to 1851, 

Charles G. Sistare—1851 to 1860, 

Leonard C. Learned—1860 to 1885, and 

. Lawrence Chew, the present incumbent, who entered the 

employ of the bank in 1865, and who was elected cashier at the death of 
Mr. Learned. 

There is no recorded action of the bank, relating to the suspension of 
specie payments, during the war of 1812; the only matter of record 
indicating a disturbed condition of the currency at that period is found 
in a vote of the directors, passed February, 1815, by which a dividend 
was declared payable in New York bills. The bank redeemed its own 
bills all through the war of 1812, but probably conducted most of its 
transactions, as did the country at large, in the depreciated currency of 
the times. 

At a meeting of the directors, held October 14th, 1857, the period of 
the memorable financial panic, it was resolved that under existing cir- 
cumstances, and because of the suspension of specie payments by the 
banks of the city of New York, the payment of specie by this bank be 
necessarily suspended. This action was reconsidered at a meeting held 
December 15th, 1857, and the above vote rescinded. 
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The first dividend of this bank was two per cent., paid March, 1793; 
the one paid in January, 1892, was the two hundred and second. From 
its commencement it has never passed a dividend. During the centen- 
nial of its existence 83234 per cent. has been paid to its stockholders, or 
more than eight times its capital stock, 84% per cent. of which was in 
extra dividends. During the last sixteen years the number of individual 
depositors has increased over one hundred per cent. 

To give the details of the advance in the extent and methods of local 
banking, during the century, would be to give the history and statistics 
of our city. The picture, to insure its effect, must be given in all its 
details, and this is impossible on a canvas narrowed to the limits of this 
short review. It remains only for the general purpose of this sketch to 
direct attention to the increasing business of this old institution, the 
careful and conservative conduct of its board of management, and the 
generous measure of public confidence it enjoys; factors which have 
brought to the bank a reasonable measure of success. 
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RULES FOR THE EMPLOYES OF THE UNION 
NATIONAL BANK OF DENVER. 


Employes are expected to be present for duty at least one hour before 
opening, and as much earlier as necessary for the keeping up of their 
work. 

It is not desired that employes work when ill. Yet it is not to be 
understood that they are to remain away from the bank if merely feel- 
ing indisposed ; but to put in an appearance, and be assured that others 
are not less able to stay than themselves. If too ill to enter an appear- 
ance at the bank, word should be sent as early as nine o’clock. 

The first aim should be accuracy. The second neatness. The third 
speed. But no speed nor beauty of clerical work can compensate for 
failure in accuracy. 

Should the work assigned any employe appear on trial to be too 
severe, the fact is not to excuse failure. The work is to be kept up first 
and always, and changes will be made or assistance furnished on request, 
if shown to be necessary. 

An employe is to keep up his own specific work ; and after that to 
aid others if requested and it be necessary. 

All books must be complete each day—the general books to be 
written up at the end of the day’s business, and all others by the open- 
ing of business, the ensuing morning. 

Employes are not to sign receipts or other papers for the bank unless 
specially authorized so to do. 

Pass-books must be written up and ready when promised. It must be 
understood that if a bank expects its customers to keep their promises 
the bank must keep its own, whether they be trifling or otherwise. No 
promise is too little to keep. 

Carelessness in leaving stock stationery in a disorderly condition is a 
habit that must grow worse with time, and consequently injure the 
prospects of him permitting it. Not so much from the little damage 
that may be caused, but from its being offensive generally, and from 
the indication it conveys of general carelessness and a lack of method 
and system. 

Printed blanks should never be wasted by use as scratch pads. This 
indicates waste and carelessness in other directions. 
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Employes are expected to take two weeks vacation each summer, 
arranged so as not to interfere with the bank business or with each 
other. 

Be courteous and obliging to customers and the public. A single 
case may seem of small moment, but one dissatisfied person a day caused 
by each of all the employes would make many thousand a year. 

Be discreet in the choice of friends. A man is “sized up” by the 
company he keeps, and if a bank employe is known to be intimate with 
questionable characters, discriminating men will infer that the bank is 
carelessly managed in other particulars, as well as in the employment of 
assistants. 

Employes should never enter a saloon except on unavoidable business. 
There are men in Denver,a part of whose occupation is to privately 
keep informed of the habits of clerks and others in confidential situa- 
tions, and who can furnish an applicant information When required. 
Employes should realize that they are always writing their record, 
whether in or out of bank. 

Quietness in the bank must be carefully cultivated. Loud calling 
from one to another, even though upon bank business, is only excusable 
when circumstances prevent going to the party addressed, and speaking 
so as not to disturb others or attract attention from the outside. The 
latter consideration is of very great importance. Customers awaiting 
service at the windows have eyes and ears open, and must be impressed 
favorably or unfavorably by what they see and hear. Boisterousness, or 
lack of coolness, or any appearance of being “rattled,” conduce to 
untavorable impressions. 

In short, each employe must understand that the reputation of the 
bank, and consequently its success, depends in a measure upon his own 
habits, and the intelligence he exhibits in knowing and performing 
those parts of the bank business placed in his keeping. 
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HINTS ABOUT BANKING. 
AN OLD CASHIER GIVES SOME EXCELLENT SUGGESTIONS. 


1. If you wish to open an account with a bank, provide yourself with a 
proper introduction. Well-managed banks do not open accounts with 
strangers. 

2. Do not drawa check unless you have the money in bank or in your 
possession to deposit. Don’t test the courage or generosity of your 
bank by presenting or allowing to be presented your check for a larger 
sum than your balance. 

3. Do not draw a check or send it to a person out of the city, expect- 
ing to make it good before it can possibly get back. Sometimes tele- 
graphic advice is asked about such checks. 

4. Do not exchange checks with anybody. This is soon discovered 
by your bank ; it does your friend no good and discredits you. 

5. Do not give your check to a friend with the condition that he is 
not to use it until a certain time. He is sure to take an out-of-town 
check from a neighbor, pass it through your bank without charge, and 
give him your check for it. You are sure to get caught. Discount no 
accommodation note; in the meaning of a bank it is a note for which 
no value has passed from the indorser to the drawer. 

6. Do not give your check to a stranger. This is an open door for 
fraud, and if your bank loses through you it will not feel kindly toward 
you. 
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7. When you send your check out of the city to pay bills, write the 
name and residence of your payee, thus: “‘ Pay to John Smith & Co., of 
Boston.” This will put your bank on its guard if presented at the 
counter. 

8. Don’t commit the folly of supposing that because you trust the 
bank with your money, the bank ought to trust you by paying vour 
overdrafts. 

9. Don’t suppose you can behave badly in one bank and stand well 
with the others. You forget there is a Clearing House. 

10. Don’t quarrel with your bank. If you are not treated well, go 
somewhere else; but don’t go and leave your discount line unprotected. 
Don’t think it unreasonable if your bank declines to. 

11. If you want an accommodation note discounted, tell the bank 
frankly that it is not, in their definition, a business note. If you takea 
note from a debtor with an agreement, verbal or written, that it is to be 
renewed in whole or part, and if you get that note discounted and then 
_ to have a new one discounted to take up the old one, tell the bank 
about it. 

12. Don’t commit the folly of saying that you will guarantee the pay- 
ment of a note which you have already indorsed. | 

13. Give your bank credit for being .intelligent generally, and under- 
standing its own business particularly. It is much better informed, 
probably, than you supposed. 

14. Don’t try to convince your bank that the paper or security which 
has already been declined is better than the bank supposes. This is 
only chaff.—Confectioners’ Journal. 
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THE BANK OF MONTREAL. 


It was in the year of 1817 that a group of Montreal merchants resolved 
upon founding a local bank, and accordingly we find the Bank of Mont- 
real opened its doors in the next year, under the charge of Mr. Robert 
Griffin, with a capital of £ 87,500 Halifax currency, or say $350,000. Its 
founders were amongst the foremost men in the commerce of Montreal; 
and two of these, Mr. Cuvillier and Mr. Torrance, lived to see its capital 
swelled to more than thirty times the original amount. In ten years 
the capital of the bank was doubled, and it rose to a million shortly 
before the rebellion of 1837. But by the year 1855 it had assumed the 
then great proportions of $4,000,000, to be increased, fifteen years after- 
ward, to $6,000,000. At this period the general manager was Mr. E. H. 
King, who during the American civil war had so used the resources of 
the bank in several United States cities as to realize handsome profits 
for the institution, at the same time that he obtained a c/zenZe/e in New 
York and Chicago which justifies the continued use in those centers of 
large sums of the bank’s money. Yet another advance was made, 
namely, in 1873, when the paid capital was swelled to $12,000,000, with a 
rest of $5,000,000, the discounts being something over $27,000,000. At 
that time the bank was paying to its shareholders dividends of 16 per 
cent. perannum. The progress and development of Canada is to be 
inferred from the figures we have: given. For while large sums of the 
bank’s money were employed out of the country—acting as it did in the 
capacity of a financial agency both in New York and London, introduc- 
ing Dominion and Provincial loans as well as those of railways and 
other corporations—it is also true that the great industries of Canada, 
lumbering, forwarding, manufacturing, importing, have received through- 
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out its career of seventy-four years vital support and needed stimulus 
from the Bank of Montreal, which has thirty-six branches, scattered 
ove: the length and breadth of Canada. The operations of this bank 
are to-day properly termed enormous. There have always been enter- 
prising and sagacious men on its board of direction, and it has never 
lacked for vigilant executive officers. Besides the shareholders’ capital 
of $12,000,000, and an accumulated reserve of $6,000,000, it employs 
nearly $24,000,000 of deposits. The loans and discounts of this great 
concern, as shown at the annual meeting in June last, are close upon 
forty millions of dollars. 

It was well said by a gentleman of wide experience and observation, 
himself a banker, upon the occasion of the retirement of Mr. Angus 
from the general management of this bank a dozen years ago: “ We 
doubt if there is a banking institution anywhere that calls, in its man- 
agement, for more real banking ability and larger mental resources than 
the Bank of Montreal. . It aimsto be what the Bank of England 
is in the old country—a bank for bankers as well as for merchants.” 
These remarks imply a high standard of capacity in the men who should 
direct the transactions of our leading bank. And it will be admitted 
that the men who, within the memory of persons still living, adminis- 
tered its affairs, justified the confidence reposed in them and the reputa- 
tion they earned. Such bankers as David Davidson, Edwin H. King, 
Richard B. Angus, the late C. F. Smithers, have each shown ability of 
a high order; and it says much for the thoroughness of training which 
our leading bank can give to its officials that one who is deemed worthy 
to succeed these men in the supreme control has been found, without 
going outside the bank’s own staff, in the person of Mr. Edward S. 
Clouston, the present general manager. 

He was born at Moose Factory, Hudson’s Bay, 9th May, 1849, and is 
consequently in his forty-fourth year. Early taken from that remote 
point to be educated in Scotland, the boy found his home in the far 
north of the old land. 


Ask where's the North ? 
At York ’tis on the Tweed ; 
In Scotland at the Orcades ; 


says the Essay on Man. It was at the Orkney Islands, the Orcades of 
the ancients, that he was educated in part, the remainder of his school- 
ing being obtained at the High School of Montreal. But business life 
began early for the lad, for we hear of his being attached to the Mont- 
real office of the Hudson’s Bay Company as early as 1864, when he was 
but fifteen. In the next year he joined the Bank of Montreal, whose 
service he has never since left. Doubtless the youth went through the 
various stages of the life of a junior, and possibly he may have occasion- 
ally felt, as juniors do now-a-days, that there were rather “ more kicks 
than half-pence ” connected with it. But he did his work well, else we 
should not hear of him, as we do, being appointed to the responsible 
post of accountant at Brockville in 1870, when barely twenty-one. Next 
year he was made accountant at the Hamilton branch, and in two or 
three years thereafter was promoted to be assistant accountant at Mont- 
real. 

During the years 1875 and 1876 Mr. Clouston was placed upon special 
duty for his bank in New York and in London, England, which to a man 
of his observant habits afforded a valuable chance to learn something of 
foreign banking, to be of use to him in after years. Then in 1877 we 
find him stationed at head office as assistant inspector, Mr. R. B. Angus 
being at that time general manager of the bank. When, in 1879, Mr. 
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Angus left the service of the Bank of Montreal to be succeeded by Mr. 
Smithers, the appointment of assistant manager of the Montreal branch 
was conferred upon Mr. Clouston, and in 1881 that of manager, a post 
the most important of all outside the chiefs in head office. This posi- 
tion he held for six years, until, upon the lamented death of Mr. C. F. 
Smithers, in 1887, his appointment as assistant to Mr. Wentworth J. 
Buchanan, then general manager, was made. In June, 1890, the contin- 
ued illness of Mr. Buchanan led to the appointment of Mr. Clouston as 
joint general manager, and upon the retirement of the former gentleman, 
in November last year, Mr. Clouston became general manager of the 
Bank of Montreal.—Canadian Monetary Times. 





BANKING AS A PROFESSION FOR YOUNG MEN. 


There is acommon impression that, for a young man about to engage 
in banking, there is little or no prospect beyond a seat on a stool poring 
over a ledger, at a salary of a thousand dollars a year. 

To my mind, however, there is to-day no more attractive field for an 
ambitious young man than is offered by the banking business. I have 
been trying to dispel the popular prejudice which seems to exist in 
regard to employes of banks. I recognize the fact that a young man 
who is the recipient of a fair salary in an institution and has become 
familiar with one class of work, which he can perform with quickness 
and accuracy, if he continues to do that work satisfactorily he virtually 
has secured a life position ; consequently a large number of bank clerks 
settle down and are content to go forward in the same rut, year in and 
year out. It is a well-known fact that a bank clerk generally marries 
young, and having taken the leap into matrimony and incurred addi- 
tional responsibility, if he has a moderately good income, he is reluctant 
to take the risk of making a change, consequently he is apt to get into 
a rut from which it is sometimes difficult to extricate him. 

For an ambitious young man, who will start at the very foundation of 
the business, and be content to sweep out the office, and work early and 
late, in season and out of season, always keeping in mind the bank’s 
interests, studying all financial problems which occur from day to day 
as best he can, reading the literature on the subject and posting himself 
thoroughly on all points pertaining to the business, and not being afraid 
to move forward and take responsibility upon himself, to this class of 
men the doors of the banking interest are thrown wide open and there 
is plenty of room within. The banking business has greater demands 
made upon it from day to day, and is more closely allied to all the 
diversified business interests of this country, than any other pursuit, 
and there is now more room at the top in this profession than in any 
other. 

We all know that banks are busy places, and many times clerks grow 
despondent and disheartened after having worked hard and faithfully, 
feeling that their work has not been noticed or appreciated, and they 
may perhaps allow themselves to get into the habit of shirking when 
they believe it will not be discovered, or carelessly handling apparently 
unimportant matters. They should never lose heart, for faithful and 
conscientious work cannot be concealed and always comes to the front. 
—James G. Cannon, Vice-President of the Fourth National Bank, New 
York. 
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PRECIOUS METALS. 


Mr. E. O. Leech, the Director of the Mint, has submitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury a report on the operations of the mints and assay 
offices of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892. 


DEPOSITS AND PURCHASES. 


The value of the gold deposited at the mints and assay offices during 
the year was $66,476,975, of which $61,131,460 were original deposits, and 
$5,345,516 were re-deposits. 

Of the original deposits, $31,961,546 were the product of our own 
mines ; $24,975,342 foreign gold coin and bullion ; $557,968 light weight 
domestic gold coin ; and $3,636,604 old material. 

The deposits and purchases of silver aggregated 72,121,268 standard 
ounces, of the coining value of $83,922,930, of which 640,461 standard 
ounces, of the coining value of $745,264, were re-deposits. 

Of the silver received, 63,130,609 standard ounces, of the coining value 
of $73,461,072, were the product of domestic mines and refineries ; 2,118,- 
078 standard ounces, of the coining value of $2,464,672, were foreign sil- 
ver bullion and coin; 5,593,907 standard ounces, of the coining value of 
$6,509,274, were uncurrent domestic coins for re-coinage ; 1,921 standard 
ounces, of the coining value of $2,236, trade dollars melted ; and 636,290 
standard ounces, of the coining value of $740,411, old plate, jewelry, etc. 


COINAGE. 


The coinage of the mints during the last fiscal year aggregated 113,- 
556,124 pieces, valued as follows : 





Gold pick cee ehee ae eNe Wedd hese Can ete incase weeeene $35,500,987.50 
En ee a eT 8,329,467.00 
EY CE rdctcesccnedews wnnweenedeedecesquneees 6,659,811.60 
PE etcciececnenene Kbsdennedecosaseeneeunnns 1,296,710.42 

Witt bn ends eecdeedssedeakeceacedontenwenda . $51,792.976.52 


The number of silver dollars coined during the fiscal year from bullion 
purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, was 3,450,995, and trom trade 
dollar bullion 4,878,472, a total of 8,329,467 silver dollars, upon which 
the seignorage, or profit, was $930,487. 

The total coinage of silver dollars under the act of February 28, 1878, 
to the close of such coinage, was $378,166,793, and under the act of 1890, 
to November. 1, 1892, $33,167,570, under the act of March 3, 1891, $5,098,- 
472, a total coinage of silver dollars since March 1, 1878, of $416,412,835. 

The net profit on the coinage of silver during the fourteen years 
ended June 30, 1892, including the balances in the coinage mints on 
July 1, 1878, has aggregated $72,736,065. 


BARS. 


In addition to the coinage, gold bars were manufacttired of the value 
of $36,125,552, and silver bars of the value of $7,130,270, a total of 
$43,255,822. 

SILVER PURCHASES. 


The purchases of silver by the Government during the last fiscal year 
were all made under the mandatory provisions of the act of July 14, 1890 
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requiring the purchase of four and one-half million ounces of silver in 
each month. 

The total amount purchased during the year aggregated 54,355,748 
fine ounces, costing $51,106,608, at an average cost of 94 cents per 
fine ounce. 

The total amount of silver bullion purchased under the act of Febru- 
ary 28, 1878, from the commencement, March 1, 1878, to the end, August 
13, 1890, was 323,635,576 standard ounces, costing $308,199,261, an aver- 
age cost of $1.058 per fine ounce. 


PRICE OF SILVER. 


The price of silver fluctuated during the last fiscal year from $1.02 per 
fine ounce, which was the price at the beginning of the year, to $0.855, 
March 28, the lowest price, closing June 30, at $0.873,a variation of 
$0.17 an ounce during the last fiscal year. 

Since July 3, 1892, the price of silver still further declined, until on 
August II, 1892, it reached 83 cents a fine ounce, the lowest price silver 
ever reached. Since then the price has advanced, and at the present 
writing, November I, 1892, it is $0.86 per fine ounce. 

At the lowest price of silver during the fiscal year, the commercial 
value of the pure silver contained in a silver dollar was 66 cents; at the 
highest price, it was $0.786, and at the average price, $0.724. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SILVER DOLLARS. 


The number of silver dollars distributed from the mints during the 
last fiscal year was 9,407,920, being $3,800,874 less than in the previous 
year. 

RECOINAGE OF SUBSIDIARY SILVER COINS. 


The beneficial results of the liberal appropriations for the last two 
years for loss on recoinage of worn and uncurrent silver coins in the 
Treasury, is shown by the fact that the balance of such coins has been 
reduced from $23,002,268, on July 1, 1890, to $11,499,579 on November 
1, 1892, a reduction of $11,502,689. 

By the recoinage of uncurrent coins in the Treasury, principally half- 
dollars, into néw quarter-dollars and dimes, for which there was an 
urgent demand, the Treasury has been relieved of a large unavailable 
asset, and the small change of the country increased to a corresponding 
extent. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The total exports of gold from the United States during the fiscal 
year aggregated $50,305,533, while the imports aggregated $50,162,879, 
showing a net loss of $142,654, against a loss for the preceding fiscal 
year of $67,946,768. . 

The exports of silver aggregated $33,800,562; and the imports of the 
same metal, $28,764,734, showing a net loss of silver by export of 
$5,035,828, against a net gain during the previous year of $2,745,365, a 
change of $7,781,193. 


EARNINGS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The total expenditures for the support of the mints and assay offices 
during the last year aggregated $1,106,538, against $1,335,910 expended 
in the prior year, a reduction of expenses amounting to $229,371. The 
total earnings from all sources aggregated $2,294,288, while the total 
expenditures and losses of all kinds aggregated $1,500,494, a net profit 
of earnings over expenditures of $793,794. 
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PRODUCT OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The mines of the United States produced during the calendar year 
1891 precious metals as follows: 


Metals. Fine Ounces. Commercial Value. Cotining Value. 
Gold .....cssccsseecees 1,604,840 $33,175,000 $33, 175,000 
nie sse4enneneees 58,330,000 57,030,040 75,416,565 


The product of the refineries and reduction works of the United 
States, as contradistinguished from the product of our own mines, ag- 
gregated : 

Fine Ounces. 
did 36d0'o snd ands dane auehpreusdeneed seeeadenstenewnsachs 2,169,863 
ee reh c6nks spn une 6n4920k0oondnewneaetenseadensiesceenes 69,336,415 

The product of gold and silver in the world, based upon returns to 

the Director of the Mint, was as follows: 


Metals. Fine Ounces. Commercial Value.  Cotning Value. 
bsceesscdadues 6,102,893 $126, 158,coo $126, 158,000 
Bc cdxccccvces 143,994,000 142,266,000 186, 174,000 


WORLD’S COINAGE. 


The coinage of gold and silver in the various countries of the world 
during the calendar year 1891, so far as reports have been received, 
aggregated : 


RR ee ee $119,183,735 
DE ccheenehinensan eneneeeesthansaenaentenss Coamenen 135,008,142 


METALLIC STOCK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The stock of gold and silver in the United States on November |, 
1892, based upon official tabulations brought forward from year to year, 
was, approximately : 





CS 646 660d 9000 0660.006000006b 00 sb eke eC eeces és enenenens . $656,041,863 
cnt baa wdsbh0hbEiEs beeen ecenksmeebeeeamniaewnett 587,614,951 
pO Te Te $1,243,656,814 


The amount of money in actual circulation [outside of Treasury 
vaults], including paper and metallic, was $1,606,139,735, or $24.34 per 
head. 


USE OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


The value of the gold bars furnished for industrial use during the 
last calendar year was $16,644,953, against $14,605,901 in the prior year, 
an increase of $2,039,052; and of silver $9,631,746, against $9,031,178 in 
the prior year, an increase of $600,568.’ 

If there has been no falling off in the amount of coin melted annually 
for use in repairs and jewelry, the total value of the precious metals 
used in the industrial arts and manufactures in the United States during 
the last year was approximately, gold, $19,700,000, and silver, $9,630,000, 
a total of $29,330,000, of which $10,697,679, gold, and $7,289,073, silver, 
consisted of new bullion. 

The report of the Director is replete with valuable information and 
statistical tables covering the product, coinage, and movement of the 
precious metals in the various countries of the world. 
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KANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Kansas Bankers’ Association met October 20th at Topeka, when 
Major C. Hood, of Emporia, the president, delivered the opening 
address. He congratulated the members upon the marked improve- 
ment in the financial condition of Kansas over that of a yearago. He 
said that the present was the most evident debt-paying era that the 
State had ever known. In fact, it was almost a “boom”’ in that direc- 
tion. In all the years of the bankers’ experience in the State they had 
never seen such a determination to pay debts. 

Major Hood declined to allow his name to be used for re-election, and 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, M. 
W. Levy, of Wichita; secretary, T. J. Kellam, of Topeka; treasurer, J. 
W. Thurston, of Topeka. To the American Bankers’ meeting at Chi- 
cago, P. G. Noel, of Topeka, was chosen delegate, and H. J. Smith, of 
Ottawa, alternate. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

We believe that the unlimited coinage of silver at the present ratio 
with gold would unsettle finance, disturb business, and be injurious to 
the wage worker as well as all other citizens, and that with hope we look 
forward to the International Monetary Conference in Belgium to solve 
the silver problem. 





e 


SHUT UP IN A BANK VAULT. 


W. 5S. French says: “I noticed a news item in the papers the other 
day giving the experience of a bank cashier who had been accidentally 
locked in his own vault, and being heard by the janitor was released 
after a few hours of torture. It made me shudder when I read it, for it 
recalled an incident in my own life. I was aclerk in the First National 
Bank of Louisville, Ky., at the time, and one evening, just at closing 
time, I took my hat to leave the office, and seeing a paper flutter on the 
edge of a shelf in the vault, and thinking it a deed we had been looking 
for, I stepped in to secure it. At the same instant the cashier, whose 
back had been to me, turned and closed the heavy door without even 
glancing in, as he supposed I had gone. I screamed, yelled and kicked, 
but the noise of closing and locking the safe completely drowned my 
voice, and the fact flashed across my mind that I was buried alive, for I 
knew the cashier would not be back till morning. I beat the door and 
screamed till I lost consciousness. When I came to, I found myself 
lying out on the floor of the bank, while the cashier was dashing cold 
water into my face. The time was about 9 o’clock at night. I learned 
that the cashier, when getting ready to retire, became impressed with the 
idea that he had failed to lock the vault properly, and it worried him so 
that he could not resist coming down to see. After getting there, he 
opened the vault and I was saved. My experience is all I want in that 
line. It has taught me what it is to be buried alive.”—S?. Louzs Globe- 
Democrat. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Economy of High Wages. An Inquiry into the Cause of High Wages 
and their Effect on Methods and Cost of Production. By J. SCHOEN- 
HOF. With an Introduction by THoMAs F. BAYARD, late Secretary of 
State. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York and London. 1892. 


The Farmers’ Tariff Manual by a Farmer. By DANIEL STRANGE. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons: New York and London. 1892. 





Taxation and Work. A Series of Treatises on the Tariff and the Currency, 
By Epwarp ATKINSON, LL. D., Ph. D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
New York and London. 1892. 

The object of these works is to show the evils of the existing protective 
system and the advantages of free trade. They are full of facts, and no one 
can attentively peruse them without having his mind quickened. Although 
constantly discussed, the subject seems to be hardly nearer of solution than 
it was many years ago. The problem from the producer’s point of view is, 
under what system can a man put forth his best efforts; accomplish the 
most with the greatest economy, and secure the best division of the product 
or outcome of his skill and energy. It is contended on the one hand that 
these results can be best achieved by the existing system; on the other, 
that pure free trade is the ideal system for attaining these ends. It can 
be easily shown that a protective system has often resulted in the use of 
inadequate methods and machinery, in the exercise of less skill and intelli- 
gence than would have been put forth under a rival system. It can be 
easily skown, too, that prices paid by consumers have often been higher in 
consequence of establishing and maintaining this system. It can also be 
shown that the system has often resulted, in consequence of the large prof- 
its, in over-production, thereby reducing profits to a vanishing point. On 
the other hand, it can be shown that by establishing this system, industry 
has been stimulated in a wonderful manner; a home market has been created ; 
the country has grown populous and wealthy in a marvelous way, followed 


by an industrial independence which: would not have been possible under the - 


other system. All these results may be illustrated by abundant facts. The 
books before us, like so many others that have been issued, are replete with 
facts sustaining the grounds of contention from the point of view adopted. 
Some new elements, however, have entered into the controversy worthy of 
notice. All the leading European nations, except Great Britain, have either 
adopted or strengthened the system which prevails in the United States, 
and this change complicates the problem here, and lessens the success of 
the system from the protectionist point of view. The problem generally 
confronting us with respect to other nations has been, not is protection 
the best system for us if all nations shall adopt and maintain it, but can 
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we maintain it if other nations maintain either free trade, or a system less 
highly protective than our own? This has been the real question, though 
not always clearly seen. It cannot be denied that one of the consequences 
of our protective system has been to stimulate production in a very extra- 
ordinary manner; so great, indeed, that the profits in many industries 
have been reduced to zero, just as free traders have all along contended 
would be the result of excessive stimulation. This, however, is followed 
by another consequence which is both unexpected and condemned by the 
protectionists—the combination of those engaged in a_ similar business, 
either openly in the form of trusts, or secretly, to stifle competition, raise 
prices and reap larger profits. Probably this latest consequence of protection 
will do more to overthrow the system than any event that has ever hap- 
pened ; for it must lead all to see more clearly than ever the selfishness of 
the system, and that, so far as consumers are concerned, they cannot be 
worse off, did the opposite system prevail. The books before us are an 
armory from which weapons may be drawn to fight the unending battle. 
Mr. Schoenhof’s book especially is full of interesting facts, and well written. It 
is, indeed, one of the most interesting books of the kind that we have 
examined for a long time, yet it is by no means unanswerable. For exam- 
ple, in the seventh chapter he shows the futility of attempting to create by 
a protective tariff the manufacture of linen and cotton, embroideries and 
laces. The same arguments have been put forth to show the futility of 
establishing a tin industry in our country, yet it is clear enough that the 
industry can be established and maintained. So long as our country depended 
wholly on foreign tin, we were at the mercy of foreign manufacturers, and 
paid their prices. Twice did Mr. William E. Dodge attempt to manufact- 
ure tin goods in this country, and on both occasions as soon as the factory 
was started foreign prices were reduced solely for the purpose of ruining 
his business ; and as soon as his factory was closed prices were «ain raised. 
If tin factories had not been established in this country there is no reason 
for supposing that the old prices would have declined, for why should for- 
eign manufacturers have lowered them? The old theory which formerly pre- 
vailed, that selfishness would lead manufacturers to compete with each other 
and thus reduce prices, enabling consumers to buy advantageously, has more 
than once broken down, for the reason that manufacturers have learned that 
far more can be made by acting in harmony than by competing, and so, 
in truth, the foreign prices of tin goods imported into this country have 
been maintained with great uniformity for many years, nor is there the least 
reason for supposing that they would have ever changed if their manufact- 
ure had not been undertaken in this country. Thus, the question is a very 
large one, and no writer seems to go all round the subject. Most writers seem 
to be content to adopt a point of view and then seek to maintain that as 
firmly as possible. This is one of the reasons why a solution of the ques- 
tion seems to be as far off as ever. Another reason is, that both systems 
are founded in selfishness, and thrive in a purely selfish atmosphere. The 
conflict, therefore, seems to be simply between two systems of selfishness— 
which is the best or which is the worst? So long as it does not pass 
beyond this stage, it is easy enough to describe innumerable evils existing in 
both systems. 
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One Hundred Years of the Hartford Bank, now the Hartford Nationg] 
Bank, of Hartford, Conn. Prepared at the request of the President 
and Directors by P. H. Woopwarp. Hartford, Conn. Press of the 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company. 1892. 


Several bank histories have been written, but all of them have too much 
local coloring. There were fine opportunities in preparing the histories of 
the banks of North America, and of the State of New York, to give some 
account of banking in Philadelphia and New York which would have greatly 
added to the interest and value of those books. Besides containing an inter- 
esting account of the operations of the bank, other facts are woven into 
this history which add very much to the value of the work. It also 
has an especial value at this time. The statement is frequently made 
just now that if the people revived the system of State bank issues, it 
would be sounder than the old one. This book contains a complete refuta- 
tion of this assertion, for the earliest State bank system was much sounder 
than systems adopted at a later period. The truth is, as the charter of this 
bank shows, the system was founded on highly conservative principles. Two 
or three extracts may be given which clearly show this. ‘‘ While the capi- 
tal remained at one hundred thousand dollars no person, copartnership, or 
body politic, except the State of Connecticut, was permitted to hold more 
than thirty shares. In the choice of directors and other business respecting 
the institution, the holders of one or two shares were entitled to one vote, 
between two and ten to one vote for every two shares, and between ten 
and thirty to one vote for every four shares. No person or corporation 
could cast over ten votes.” 

Again, ‘‘to guard against surprises it was further enacted that after the 
first election no share or shares should entitle the holder to a right of suf- 
frage unless he had been the legal proprietor according to the regulations 
of the bank at least three calendar months before the meeting at which he 
claimed to exercise the right.” 

‘*The directors were empowered to invest in the funds of the United 
States so much of the capital as they might judge to be for the benefit of 
the institution. Zhe l/awful issue of notes or bills was limited to fifty per 
cent. of the capital and actual deposits combined.” 

From these extracts it will be seen that the notes of the bank were based 
on abundant security ; bad banking was a product of later date; our fathers 
began well enough, but their descendants have degenerated; and the great 
fear is that in, the present age the greed for money-making is so great 
that if State bank systems are established they are likely to be far worse 
than the old ones. 

It was difficult in the beginning to circulate the notes of the bank, not- 
withstanding the soundness of their security, for the people had suffered 
greatly from the State and Continental issues, and were afraid to take any 
kind of paper money. The story is told on page 67, how the bills were 
first circulated, and how eagerly the friends of the bank sought to preserve 
the specie foundation. One is reminded of the early days of the Bank of 
North America. ‘*‘ When the farmer was offered for his produce the bills 
of the new bank he was expected to quote a little household wisdom about 
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the ‘burnt child’ and to express a preference for silver, often in terms too 
strong to leave the least doubt in regard to his meaning. Meanwhile, the friends 
of the institution, as occasion offered, scattered broadcast facts and assertions 
intended to inspire confidence. Piles of coin were temptingly displayed 
behind the counter. Bills presented by countrymen were redeemed with 
smiling alacrity. Having gotten the cash so easily, before leaving town they 
were often persuaded to change back by a convenient ‘ mutual friend,’ many 
of that serviceable fraternity being on the alert to inject missionary work 
wherever it promised to do good. Gradually the course of the bank in keep- 
ing every promise to the letter conquered the distrust produced by the mis- 
erable fate of Colonial and Continental issues, and so, firmly established its 
credit that for three generations the wildest financial panic has not caused a 
tremor in the structure. ‘As sound as the old Hartford Bank’ early in the 
century became a proverb, not only in the Connecticut Valley, but among 
the settlers on the shores of Lake Erie and beyond.” 

We wish we had more space to describe this interesting book. As already 
said, it is something more than a mere narrow history of the Hartford Bank. 
It is full of interesting facts, and can be heartily commended to all who 
are interested in American banking history. 


¢.._.... 


Public Finance. By C. F. BAstTasLe, LL. D., Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in the University of Dublin, Examiner in the University of 
London. Macmillan & Co.: New York and London. 1892. 


It is remarkable that an English treatise on this subject has not appeared 
before. An excellent French treatise on the subject, Leroy-Beaulieu’s, has 
existed for many years; and there are a number of German works, two of 
which are in the hands of translators. Prof. Bastable’s work is a system- 
atic presentation of the principles pertaining to public revenues and expend- 
itures. After a general introduction, public expenditures are described under 
the following heads: cost of defense; justice; poor relief; education and 
religion ; industry and commerce; central and local expenditures, besides some 
other topics. Then the sources of revenue are considered; lands and for- 
ests; the industrial domain; and State property. These matters occupy two 
hundred and thirty-eight pages; then the subject of taxation is treated elabo- 
rately, occupying two hundred pages more. The next portion of the work 
relates to the subject of indebtedness, while the final portion deals with the 
budget. This treatise will be gladly welcomed here as well as in England, 
though it must be said that i¢ might have been made much more useful to 
American students. The taxation of land, for example, which occupies a 
large place in the systems of taxation in this country, receives inadequate 
treatment, as well as a number of other topics which are of special interest 
to Americans. Indeed, the author, while seeming to have an adequate knowl- 
edge of German and French literature pertaining to the subject, is not so 
well equipped in American finance, either national or local. It is true that, 
while we have no systematic literature on the subject, it would not have 
been difficult for the author, had he so desired, to have obtained more com- 
plete information than he evidently possesses on the matters relating to finance 
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in this country. We suppose, however, that the work is intended more espe- 
cially for England than for America; nevertheless, it can be studied with 
great profit by American students. The application of the theories so wel- 
set forth in this work can be done by students themselves without the 
author’s aid. After all, his lack of knowledge of the situation here is a 
minor matter which can be easily collected or supplied by American readers, 


The Law of Bank Checks in the United States. By HENry C. VAN 
SCHAACK, of the Denver Bar. The Chain & Hardy Co.: Denver, 
1892. ; 

There is a noteworthy tendency to prepare law books for the ordinary lay- 
man, and the work before us belongs to this class. There is nothing incom- 
prehensible in the law to an intelligent person ; indeed, we know several 
bankers whose knowledge of banking law is more extensive and accurate 
than that of many a lawyer who is the special adviser of a banking insti- 
tution. The book before us contains an outline of the law relating to checks; 
their essential requisites; the mode of presenting them and of giving notice 
of dishonor and of protest ; their negotiability ; certification ; forgery and alter- 
ation; mode of collection; responsibility of banks for the defaults of sub- 
agents ; overdrafts, and other subjects. The book is well prepared, and will 
adequately serve the purpose for which it was intended. We cannot help 
remarking, however, that, considering the quantity of matter, only 275 
pages, I2mo., $3.cO is a very large price for it. Perhaps the author 
regards the quality as superior to other law books, but the price certainly is 
the steepest of any law work of the size in the market. 


The Investor's Review. By A. J. Witson. Longmans, Green & Co.: Lon- 
don and New York. 1892. 

The article of special interest to American readers in this number relates 
to the ‘‘ American Railroad of To-Day,” by S. F. Van Oss. The writer 
possesses an accurate knowledge of the arts and mysteries of railroad man- 
agement in the United States. Another article on *‘ The Allsopp’s Brewery 
Transaction” is a curious disclosure. This periodical is a new departure, 
and if continued with the same critical intelligence and evident desire to put 
investors in possession of accurate knowledge pertaining to investments, it 
will serve a highly useful purpose. 


We have received from Messrs. North & Co., Bankers, of Unadilla, N. 
Y., a most tastefully gotten up Souvenir book with views of their bank 
(exterior and interior), also of the water power, and street views. It will 
be a grateful remembrancer to the people of Unadilla and their friends. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


GENERAL. 

NEw BANK BUILDINGS AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS.—One of the evidences 
of the prosperity of a bank is the construction of larger and handsomer offices. 
So many banks have just done, or are now doing this, that we have only space to 
mention the names of those known to us. 





Fia....Palatka.......Putnam Nat.Bank. | Mass...Plymouth....Five Cents Sav. B. 
|) re San Jose..... San Jose State B’k. OHIO...Steubenville.. Union Deposit B. 
Pre eee People’s Nat. B’k. WaSH..Spokane..... B. of Spokane Falls 





Other banks which have made minor improvements, put in new vaults, etc., are 
the following : 


CONN... Middletown..Mid. Co. Nat. Bk. Pr Covington... Cov’gton Trust Co. 
#  .,,Wallingford .First National Bk. R, I.... Providence... Nat. Bankof N. A. 


EASTERN STATES. 

DERBY, CONN.—A letter has been published in the New Haven Register relating 
to a Derby Bank bill issued in 1825. ‘‘ The Derby Bank was chartered in 1809, 
and previous to the war of 1812 Derby was largely interested in foreign commerce, 
and a rival of New Haven. But this war was very disastrous to many of its inhab- 
itants—many of their vessels were captured by privateers and its foreign business 
ruined. The citizens were so embarrassed and impoverished by this loss of vessels 
and commerce that it did not pay the bank to continue its business. Its officers 
desired to move it to New Haven, but the Derby people objected. They then paid 
off all claims against the bank except those of stockholders and closed the doors. 
So it remained for some years, when, in 1825, some Wall street brokers purchased 
the stock, reopened the bank, and, to give the bills better circulation, made them 
payable at the Fulton Bank, New York, and the bill was printed with ‘‘ Fulton 
Bank ” in such large type that the first impression was that it was that bank’s issue. 
The Fulton Bank redeemed them as presented, agents were employed to circulate 
the bills in the adjoining towns, and when a sufficient amount was in circulation to 
satisfy the brokers the deposit in the Fulton Bank. which was in their individual 
names, was withdrawn, the Fulton Bank stopped redeeming them, and the Derby 
Bank suspended. The Legislature of Connecticut repealed its charter and made 
no provision for a receiver ; its creditors took what they could get, and, as no pay- 
— or dividend was ever made to the holders of the bills, the loss to them was 
total.” 

BANGOR, Me.—The Second and Merchants’ National Banks of Bangor and the 
First National of Brunswick are the only banks east of New York having a surplus 
and undivided profits in excess of their capital stock. The Second ranks as 5oth 
among the banking institutions of the country in this respect, having a surplus of 
$290,000 upon a capital stock of-only $150,000. 

New York City.—The old Seventh Ward Bank was established in 1833, and 
pursued the even tenor of its way until 1865, when it was chartered under the 
National banking law as the Seventh National Bank. It now has at the corner of 
Broadway and John street an exceedingly pleasant banking house, the old furniture 
and fittings having been replaced with light, airy and modern furniture, making the 
banking rooms very attractive. The bank is a success, being under the able man- 
agement of Col. McAnerney as president, and vice-president James Hall, of the 
firm of Cooper, Hewitt & Company. | 

New York City.—A new bank is to be started in place of the old North River 
Bank, now in a receiver’s hands. It isto be called the Franklin National Bank. 
Plans are not yet ripe for the announcement, but it is understood that Thomas L. 
James and Commodore Van Santvoord figure prominently in the proposed organi- 
zation. This is construed to mean that the Vanderbilt interests which are behind 
the Lincoln National Bank are to be extended into the down-town banking field. 
It is said that the bank will be started with $100,000 capital and $100,000 more to 
be credited at the start to surplus account. 
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AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—Each of the three National banks show by their statements, 
large earnings. It will be sufficient in proof of this to cite the evidences of pros- 
perity of but one bank, the youngest in the city. The Amsterdam City National 
Bank was established only three years ago. It has a cash capital of $200,000, a 
surplus fund of $40,000, and undivided profits of $58,057, and its total resources 
foot up $800,000. The .other National banks show up equally well. Add to 
this the $450,000 on deposit in the Amsterdam Savings Bank, an institution barely 
four years old, and we have some substantial evidence of the assertion that Amster- 
dam is prosperous. —Amsterdam Democrat. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Stephen M. C. Clement, Buffalo’s well-known, honored and 
trusted capitalist and banker, is dead. Mr. Clement was born in the town of Man- 
lius, Onondaga County, New York, on Feb. 26, 1825. He received a common 
school education and then went into the grocery business, first as clerk and soon 
after on hisown account. At the age of 30 he sold his store and stock in hand and 
occupied the trust of cashier of H. J. Miner's bank at Fredonia. In the following 
year he organized the Fredonia Bank and became its cashier. This bank was soon 
succeeded by the Fredonia National Bank, with Mr. Clement still in the position of 
cashier, until 1867, when he was elected president. Mr. Clement held this office 
uninterruptedly until 1881. Meanwhile he had bought some stock in the Marine 
Bank of Buffalo and was elected cashier. In January, 1881, he was made presi- 
dent of the Marine Bank, which office he held up to the day of his death. From 
the very start the Marine Bank of Buffalo had been most successful and creditable, 
but during the twenty years in which Mr. Clement had a voice in the doings of the 
institution the business has greatly increased, the annual profits being twenty-three 
per cent. on the capital stock. Mr. Clement’s banking business has not been con- 
fined to Buffalo alone. He has always been prominent in National banking con- 
nections and meetings in the interest of the country’s banking industry. Mr. Clem- 
ent was also president of the Merchants’ National Bank of Dunkirk, a director of 
the Bank of North America—one of New York’s most noted banking houses—and a 
director of the First National Bank of Faribault, Minn. The advice and opinion 
of Mr. Clement in financial matters was always looked upon by the Buffalo business 
community as being thoroughly reliable, and as the opinion of a man who had the 
results of his experience at hand. Mr. Clement has always seemed to have under- 
lying all his motions and acts, a deep sense of his responsibility as the custodian of 
the property of others. It is just this feeling that has kept him from entering into 
any speculation or of taking any great risks with the bank’s resources. The gener- 
ous fortune that he has accumulated in these many years of strict attention to busi- 
ness is due neither to fortunate ventures nor to inheritance, but solely to his indus- 
try, perseverance, energy, good judgment, and above all to his incorruptible honesty 
and justice. Mr. Clement was president of the Bankers’ Association of Buffalo, and 
was very influential in establishing the Buffalo Clearing House. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bank Examiner Hart has just concluded an examination into 
the condition of the Third National Bank and pronounced everything satisfactory. 
This is the financial institution which had such a hard rub through ex-City Treas- 
urer Bardsley, and was only brought back into good condition by General Louis 
Wagner’s assumption of the presidency. When he took charge the bank was 
$250,000 in debt and on July 18, 1891, the individual deposits aggregated but 
$58,758. On the same date of this year the debt was wiped out, $5,000 carried as 
a surplus, and the individual deposits increased to $550,127. A further increase in 
deposits was shown on September 30 last, when the amount was $771,425. The 
sales of stock show an appreciation of the present condition, as but $88 was bid in 
March, but on October 18, at the last public sale, $105 was offered. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The officers of the Fourth Street National Bank are happy 
over the big increase in the business of the bank, as shown by the last statement. 
The statement shows resources of nearly $15,000,000 ; the loans now aggregate 
$10,262,198, the deposits $11,698,783, and the surplus and undivided profits $851,- 
920. 

VERMONT.—Three new savings institutions have been organized in Vermont the 
past year, the Capital savings Bank and Trust Company of Montpelier, the Or- 
leans Trust Company at Newport, and the Proctor Trust Company at Proctor. 
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Two trust companies have declared dividends of 10 per cent., two eight per cent., 
six six per cent., one five per cent., and two three per cent. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


PALATKA, FLA.—The new bank is called the Putnam National Bank.and has a 
capital of $50,000. The bank numbers among its stockholders some of Florida’s 
wealthiest and most substantial citizens and business men, among whom are John 
H. Colvin, W. B. Barnett, J. H. Durkee, George L. Pace, John G. Christopher, 
W. J. Harkisheimer, Dr. E. T. Sabal, J. E. Ortina and P. A. Smith, of Jackson- 
ville, J. K. Russell, of Olustee, Col. John A. Henderson, of Tallahassee, John 
T. Dismukes, of St. Augustine, William Brown and James Pritchard, bankers, of 
Titusville, Martin Griffin, Judge Vertrees, Dr. MacGregor and Dr. Cyrus, of Palat- 
ka. Mr. Griffin, the president, has had much experience in the banking business 
in Memphis, Tenn., and Mr. Pace and Mr. Smith have been in the banking busi- 
ness in this city for about ten years. 


RomE, GA.—There is nothing which so forcibly illustrates the prosperity of a 
city as does the condition of its banks, and on this score Rome has just reason 
to be proud. The First National has reached the point where its surplus is 
greater than its authorized capital, and there are few banks in the country which 
can claim as much. There are in the United States 130 such banks. This shows 
the solid prosperity of Rome, and augurs well for the future.— Rome Tribune. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp.—The Farmers’ National Bank of Annapolis has paid to its 
stockholders in dividends since 1865, when it was made a National bank, over half 
a million of dollars. 

BALTIMORE.—A curiosity in the shape of an old continental bank note has been 
received at the Merchants’ National Bank from E. H. Carr, teller of the Bank of 
Montreal, Hamilton, Canada. Mr. Carr wished to know if the note was genuine, 
and if it was still current. The note is 234 by 4 inches, printed in black ink on 
white paper. On each end of the obverse side is printed ‘* Continental Currency, 
Thirty Dollars.”” These words, with ‘‘ The United Colonies,” at the top and bot- 
tom, form a border on the note. Tothe left of the middle is a circle inclosing the 
words ‘* Si-Recte-Facias.” The central design of the circle is an altar erected 
among mountains. A wreath rests upon the altar. To the right of the circle is the 
following inscription: ‘‘ Thirty Dollars. This bill entitles the bearer to receive 
thirty Spanish milled dollars, or the value thereof in gold or silver, according to a 
resolution of Congress passed at Baltimore. Feb. 26, 1777. J. Barney.’ The 
reverse side has a border and two circular designs, representing scenes on the ocean. 
‘* Thirty Dollars” and ‘* Printed by Hall & Sellers” are the words stamped above 
and below the designs. 

CRISFIELD, Mp.—This is the largest town in Somerset County, and the seat of 
commercial and industrial activity in the county. The town itself contains about 
3,200 inhabitants, while the adjoining mainland and islands are exceedingly popu- 
lous and prosperous. Immense sums of money are handled each season and there 
are no banking facilities whatever in the town. The people bank with Baltimore, 
Princess Anne, Salisbury and Pocomoke City, and considerable inconvenience is 
experienced to secure checks for money to forward bank or secure cash to pay off 
crab and oyster operatives especially. Change is frequently an impossibility. The 
leading citizens of the town have determined to establish a bank, either a National 
or savings bank, as may be determined hereafter, and nearly all of the capital has 
been subscribed. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The consolidation of the Merchants’ National and the 
Citizens’ Bank and Trust Company will have the effect of strengthening the latter 
institution, which has been managed with remarkable energy and intelligence. 
There will be no diminution of banking facilities; only the broadening of one bank 
that has shown in its management the true banking talent, and achieved success. 
Nor will we lack competition. The Merchants’ National wasn a healthy condition. 
It was by no means ‘‘ embarrassed.” Its stockholders and directory believed that 
the merging would, by saving expenses, and through other means not necessary to 
mention, make their relations to the business more profitable. It is a wise move- 
ment all round for those directly concerned and for the commercial, business and 
manufacturing interests of the city. —Chattanooga Times. 
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TEMPLE, TEX.—The statements published by the National banks of Temple 
show heavier deposits than were ever before enjoyed. The deposits, excluding cot- 
ton money, reach the respectable sum of $225,000, and of that the farmers may be 
credited with $200,000. The farmers have kept heavy deposits all the year, and 
the close living brought about by the scare at prices on cotton has worked a great 
benefit. Nearly every farmer has a surplus of cash, and Bell County may be con- 
sidered in better financial condition than ever before. Large crops of corn, oats and 
cotton have been made, and the good prices for the grain and fine prospect for 
advances in cotton make things lovely in this section. —Dadlas News. 


RICHMOND, VA.—The First National Bank is another of those splendid financial 
institutions of the South, which, springing into being when the moneyed capital of 
the section was merely nominal, has grown to be a grand factor in Richmond’s ever- 
increasing prosperity. Organized in April, 1865, it was two years later consolidated 
with the Exchange National. It has always ranked as a very strong and well-man- 
aged institution, and its business and resources are steadily growing. Mr Isaac 
Davenport, Jr., who died last year, was at the head of its affairs for twenty-three 
years, and under his management the First National prospered and rapidly took 
first place among the best banking establishments of the country. The capital of 
this bank is $600,000, while they have the handsome surplus of $400,000, and an 
undivided profit account of over $50,000. The esteem in which the management 
of the bank is held is further attested by a line of individual deposits which average 
$2,000,000. An idea of the growing strength of the institution may be had from 
the annual statements, which show that both the deposits and surplus profits are 
twice what they were ten years ago. Under the administration of Mr. A. L. Boul- 
ware, who succeeded Mr. Davenport as president, the bank has prospered wonder- 
fully, and though he has been in charge but a few months the business has largely 
increased.— Richmond Times. 


WESTERN STATES. 


DENVER, CoOL.— The Guarantee Trust Company has been organized by Denver 
men with a capitalization of $250.000. The company has engaged offices with the 
Real Estate Title Guarantee Company. ‘The company is organized for the pur- 
pose of acting as trustee, guardian, receiver, assignee, etc , to receive moneys on 
deposit and make loans on real estate and collateral. Of the company are a num- 
ber of prominent attorneys who will aid in making the company a success such as 
has been done by members of the profession in Eastern cities. W. J. Miller is 
president and M. M. Van Fleet secretary and treasurer. 

KANSAS.—The last quarterly statement of the State Bank Commissioner of Kan- 
sas shows an increase in the total deposits reported of over one and a half million 
dollars from June 1 to September 1. The resources of the 448 State and private 
banks doing business in Kansas are $34,637,146.19. In all of these institutions 
the bank commissioner finds the deposits steadily growing, and the increase is as 
marked in the country banks as in those located in the larger towns and cities. It 
has also been discovered that a large proportion of the depositors throughout the 
State are farmers, and in numerous instances the heaviest stockholders are engaged 
in agriculture. Since the creation of the office of bank examiner by the Legislature 
in 1890 there has been a steady multiplication of banks outside of the large centers 
of population. The numerical increase has been conspicuous in the lesser towns 
and villages which serve as trading points for the inhabitants of the rural districts. 


MICHIGAN.—The banks in Detroit are paying the assessment made upon capital 
stock under protest. Receiver of Taxes Stoll served all the banks with a notice to 
the effect that if the assessment against the stockholders of the bank was not paid, 
he would proceed to levy upon the property of all such stockholders. This was in 
accordance with advice from City Counselor Speed. Shortly after the notices were 
served the checks began to come in, and when the office closed $33,772.99 had 
been paid. Each check was accompanied by a written protest, saying that the 
assessment was illegal, excessive and void, because when the levy was made the 
banks were the holders of real estate mortgages upon property, which had also been 
assessed, and that the difference between the stock and mortgages should be re- 
funded. 

LincoLn, NEB.—The officers of the American Exchange National Bank are 
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impressed with the evidence of good times that surround them, and will prepare for 
a larger field of influence by moving into the room in the Richards block, at 
Eleventh and O streets, formerly occupied by the Lincoln National. The Ameri- 
can Exchange is one of the younger banks of the city. It was started four years 
ago with a capital of $50,000, which has twice been doubled. 

Wausau, Wis.—The deposits in the First National Bank, at Wausau amount 
to nearly $700, ooo. At least $500,000 of this amount belongs to the farmer and 
working classes in that vicinity. 

MILWAUKEE.—The following tables, compiled from the Chamber of Commerce 
reports, afford an interesting comparison : 

MILWAUKEE BANKING CAPITAL IN 1885. 














SY SY WEEE was ncoséncecesdeccceesaeeeess $ 100,000 
dee tie dk ebn tee enes heeKeeN : anaes 200,000 
I OEE TE TET TT eee 200,000 
ttc adinhedausseminemietenbiareeena 250,000 
tks aces ein Geer dbeeeeedindeedeuebbdnene ews 200,000 
Sy SED, ccnksendeecneeesetseeceenessecnees 100,009 
ee Es cndncedceewesceddenseeccndavesseeccance 25,000 

$1,075,000 

MILWAUKEE BANKING CAPITAL IN 1892. 

eS Se ED dew nacceedt enna sends seeoecees $ 500,000 
Ca a at i a le ad be allots 200,000 
NS oo ae oe ake edie Seeieeeeuwbed 4% 400,000 
ns cdvine en de teen eeeeeseeeGnedenes 60 100,000 
la ea a i a il ohn aniline bb ded es 250,000 
EE AE EN re eee 290,000 
i ee abe btn tiean s - saiestis deed antes 200,000 
PE cticcddsegesnendcneseneeeveons (eae tenien samne 200,000 
tiene etre kec chad oak sisi eeesweededKénndnt 250,000 
ee en ccccddddecveceoncens Mamie aheiae 50,000 

$2,350,000 
TTC TTT TTT TL TT TTT CTT TTT Te 1,000,000 
Milwaukee banking capital in 1892...........ceseeeeecees $3,350,Ccoo 
Milwaukee banking capital in 1885..............0eeeeeees 1,075,000 

Increase iM SEVEN YeATS.....cceccccssccece peeceveee $2,275,000 


The Marshall & Ilsley Bank was not represented in the Chamber of Commerce 
report of 1885, because it was not an incorporated bank at that time. The bank 
of Houghton Bros., not being incorporated, is not represented in the reports. 
Milwaukee banks are stable enterprises conducted with local capital, and managed 
in accordance with the canons of conservative, legitimate banking. They will give 
a broader scope to the enterprise of steady men engaged in the healthy operations 
of manufacturing and commerce. Their presence indicates that Milwaukee has 
become a metropolis, and they will greatly aid her solid growth.—Zvening Wis- 
CONSIN. 

PACIFIC STATES. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Nevada 
Bank 22,132 shares were represented. The president’s annual report showed the 
bank to be in a most flourishing condition ; depositors are increasing and the gross 
income for the year was $345,302 and the net profit $247,689.71. Two quarterly 
dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum have been declared, and the bank 
officials think that they will be able to continue them from this on. The old board 
of directors, consisting of I. W. Hellman, John W. Mackay, Robert Watt, H. L. 
Dodge, J. L. Flood, H. F. Allen, Levi Strauss, John F. Bigelow, Lewis Gerstle, 
C. de Guigne and D. N. Walter, was re-elected. I. W. Hellman was re-elected 
president ; John F. Bigelow, vice president ; D. B. Davidson, cashier, and George 
Grant, assistant cashier. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The annual meeting of the Bank of California showed a 
financial record even more remarkable than last year. After writing off $177,277 
in old accounts, which could not be collected, the bank’s net earnings were $450,- 
000, or $40,000 in excess of last year. This gave the stockholders 15 per cent. per 
year in dividends. The old board of directors and officers were re-elected. 
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OFFICERS OF BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

W. H. Rhawn, President.... Philadelphia | William B. Greene, Secretary...New York 
M. M. White, Vice-President...Cincinnati |.George F. Baker, Treasurer.... New York 
ALABAMA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

William R. Rison, President.... Huntsville | J. M. Davidson, Secretary.... Birmingham 








Robert Goldthwaite, V.-P....Montgomery | T. S. Plowman, Treasurer...... Talladega 
ARKANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
S. H. Horner, President....... .. Helena | Creed T. Walker, Treasurer... Little Rock 
M, H. Johnson, Secretary..... Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

I, W. Hellman, President...San Francisco | George H. Stewart, Sec...... Los Angeles 
E. F. Spence, Vice-Pres...... Los Angeles | G. W. Kline, Treasurer....San Francisco 
COLORADO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

R. W. Woodbury, President....... Denver | G. E. Ross-Lewin, Secretary...... Denver 
M. D. Thatcher, First V.-P........ Pueblo | John L. McNeil, Treasurer........Denver 

FLORIDA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. e 
F. W. Hoyt, President........ Fernandina | Thos. W. Conrad, Sec. and Treas., 
F. P. Forster, First Vice-Pres..... Sanford Jacksonville 


ILLINOIS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Thomas S. Ridgway, Pres...Shawneetown | Edward PD. Keys, Sec. and Treas., 


John J. P. Odell, First V.-P...... Chicago Springfield 
INDIANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Thos. W. Woollen, President....Franklin | R. E. Niven, Secretary........ Thorntown 
H. D. Reasoner, Vice-President....Marion | E. B. Porter, Treasurer...... Indianapolis 
IOWA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

S. F. Smith, President......... Davenport | J. M. Dinwiddie, Secretary. .Cedar Rapids 
V. F. Newell, First Vice-P....Des Moines | J. F. Latimer, Treasurer........ Hampton 
KANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Calvin Hood, President.......... Emporia | H. E. Ball, Asst. Secretary........ Topeka 


John A. Swenson, Secretary....Lindsborg | S. H. Lanyon, Treasurer....... Pittsburgh 
KENTUCKY BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


Thomas L., Barret, President. ... Louisville | Eldridge Palmer, Treasurer...... Paducah 
Clinton C. McClarty, Sec...... . Louisville 

MICHIGAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. P 
S. O. Fisher, Pres. ....... West Bay City | F. W. Hayes, Secretary....... ...-Detroit 
Edwin F. Uhl, Vice-Pres...Grand Rapids | D. W. Briggs, Treasurer........ Saginaw 


MISSISSIPPI BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
G. Campbell, President........ Natchez | B. W. Griffith, Sec. and Treas.... Jackson 
A. West, Vice-President....... Oxford 
MISSOURI BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
W. J. Anderson, President...Kansas City | Jno, Caro Russell, Sec. and Tr...St. Louis 
James M. Wilcoxson, V.-P..... Carrollton 
NEBRASKA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
E. K. Valentine, President.... West Point | A. L. Clarke, Secretary.......... Hastings 





A. 
WwW. 


NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


H. Strong, President..........St. Thomas | Sidney Clark, Secretary......Grand Forks 
S. S. Lyon, Vice-P resident......... Fargo | R. S. Adams, Treasurer........... Lisbon 
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OHIO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

J. W. Chamberlain, President......Tiffin |S. B. Rankin, Sec.......South Charleston 
A. S. Eastbrook, Vice-President...Dayton | Henry C. Herbig, Treasurer....Coshocton 
SOUTH DAKOTA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

F. G. Hale, President............Scotland | D. Williams, Secretary........... Webster 
William Fisher, Vice-President.....Volga | George H. Rathman, Treas.......Mitchell 
TENNESSEE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

T. G. Montague, Pres.......Chattanooga | Frederick Fowler, Secretary...... Memphis 
A. W. Brockway, V.-P........Brownsville | C. W. Schulte, Treasurer........ Memphis 

, TEXAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A. P. Wooldridge, President.......Austin | J. E. Longmoor, Secretary ..... Rockdale 
E. M. Longcope, First V.-P.....Lampasas | E. O. Tenison, Treasurer........ .- Dallas 
WASHINGTON BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Jacob Furth, President............Seattle | Sam. B. Dusinberre, Secretary... Puyallup 
Jules L. Prickett, First V.-P...... Spokane | F. E. Goodall, Treasurer ........ Spokane 
WISCONSIN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


N. B. Van Slyke, President......Madison | Jas. K. Ilsley, Secretary. ....... Milwaukee 
F. G. Bigelow, First V.-P...... Milwaukee | Frank J. Kipp, Treasurer...... Milwaukee 
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Sterling exchange has ranged during October at from 4.853 @ 4.87% for 
sight, and 4. 823 @ @ 4.86 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5. 18% @ 5.16% for 
sight, and 5.2054 @ 5.18% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.8234 @ 4. 83: bankers’ sterling, sight, 
4.86 @ 1" Y%; cable transfers, 4.864% @ 4.86%. Paris—Bankers’ , 60 days, 
5-205 @ 5.20; sight, 5.1814 @ 5.17%. Antwerp— Commercial, 60 days, 
5.2274 @ 5.217g. Reichmarks (4)—bankers',60 days, 947% @ 95; sight, 
953% @ 95%. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40 @ 40 1-16; sight, 4o 3-16@ 
40%. 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 





QUOTATIONS : Oct. to. Oct. 17. Oct. 24. Oct. 31. 
DEED .666ne0cesss « 335 @ Bi .. 6 @6%..6%@7 .. ee H . 6 @6% 
Ca EOORS.....2.. . SF Bae «ss BOs «sf Oe ..8 Os .6% @5 
Treas. balances, coin.. osmmass -- $935575.83t .. $03,863,369 .. a as * ee $94,8339114 

Do. do currency... 1404175544 -. 11-344,737 «+ 95453,044 -- 757933135 -- 65,754,332 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


1802. Loans. Specie. Leeal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Oct. 1.. $464,905.500 . $71,921,000 . $51,621,000 . $476,598,800 . $5,674,600 . $4,392,400 
* 8. 463,298,100 . 71,997,000 . 438,134,500 . 472,419,700 . 5,576,500 . 1,936,575 
*“* 15° 459,525,000 . 71,782,500 . 45,802,300 . 468,183,000 . 5,571,700 . 539,055 
‘¢ §22.. 452,333,902? . 790,649,309 . 459,924,400 . 460,845,100 . 5,611,400 . 2,332,420 
“29. 449,112,800 . 72,850,990. 45,305,300 . 457,050,100 . 5,636,300 . 3,893,675 
The Boston bank statement is as follows : 
1892. Loams Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
Oct. 1.....$164,082,300 .... $10,074,600 .... $6,298,100 .... §145,681,200 .... $4,880,900 
- sicsain 164,104,700 .. . 4,790,600 .... 6,428,500 «+++ 146,866,400 .... 4,926,700 
: Ce sces 164,950,000 ... 9,887,200 .... 6,206,300 .... 140,194,300 .... 4,939,000 
 Biewaas 163,565,000 .... 10,005,200 .... 5,974,500 .... 147,737,200 .... 4,857,000 
‘6 2Q++++. 162,695,800 .... 9,729,800 .... 6,900,700 .... 144,674,800 .... 4,890,700 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1892 Loans Reserves Deposits, Cerculation, 
a & seuss ee ee $110,579,000 .... $31,339,000 .-. §$114,454.000 .... $3,553,000 
mm Bs secouwecees eaen 110,630,000 .... 30,337,000 er 112,869,000... 3,529,000 
ie. waeae 1e600e60es 110,581,000 .... 29,414,000 .... 112,790,000 ..., 33532,000 
WOME: J cadlywestics soe SEED =~ now 28,471,000 —— lll EO 3,562,000 


OU scses eae 6ecde) SO ke 28, 376,000 “ae 110,568,000 .... 3,585,000 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly Last, continued from October No., page 3716.) 


Bank and flace. Elected. ln place of. 
N.Y. City.Central National Bank.....L. S. Lee, Ast. ...ccccccce = conveces 

@.- 0 WRGRE BG TMM ns cccce cocsen Christian F. Tietjen, P..... John W. B. Dobler. 

 ..Fidelity and Casualty Co...... Geo. F. Seward, P........0. W. M. Richards.* 
ALA,.. Bank, Anniston...... Chima. B. Coals, Cas. .....: P. B. Brown. 
ARK....American Nat. B., Fort Smith.Fred Titgen, Cas........... E. C. Haskett,* 

» ,.Greene Ce, Bank, ’ Paragould.. fe ee eee J. A. Perkins. 
CaL... First National Bank, Oakland.D. Henderson, V. P ....... Geo. D. Metcalf. 
CoL....First Nat. B’k, Idaho Springs..Thos. Cooper, V. P.. ..... Silas Hanchett. 

s Pueblo National Bank, Pueblo.D. R. Greene, ?............ Geo. W. Robinson. 
Dak. N.Merchants N. B., Devil’s Lake. August Peterson, Cas....... H. G. Merritt. 
ILL... .City National Bank, j John S, Aisthorpe, Cas..... T. W. dHalliday.* 

Cairo. | Geo. F, Ort, Aee't....< ccc. John S. Aisthorpe. 

w , Will Co. Nat. Bank, Joliet....J. A. Henry, Firecvocuseses W.S. Brooks.* 
InD.... Patriot Deposit Kank, Patriot..W. F. a PET eee C. R. Green. 
Iowa. Davenport Sav. B., Davenport.Henry C. Struck, Jr., Cas...J. B. Meyer. , 

» . Farmers N. B., Webster City..J. H. Shipp, Cas........... Aug. F. Hoffman. 
KAN, ..First Nat. Bank, Great Bend..E. L. Chapman, F.......... J. W. Rush, 

_ we Anderson County Deposit { L. J. Witherspoon, P....... J. A. Witherspoon, 

: Bank, Lawrenceburg. } 

AEN OF =e ee C. Debaillon. 
ithe etruns Peoples State i3., LaFayette..~ Crow Girard, CRisicacncns Geo. L. McClure. 
{ . Parkerson, iene. - «annedas 

»  ..State Nat. Bank, New Orleans. J. H, O'Connor, f....J. H. O’Connor, protem., 
ae Burrill Nat. B., Ellsworth ....Samuel J. Morrison, ’. P... —..... ss. 
Mp.....Chestertown National Bank, ; Harry Rickey, CBB. vvvevees Jos. Peterson. 

Chestertown. : 
Mass... Ludlow Savings B’k, Ludlow .Geo. D. Green, P.......... C. F. Grosvenor. 

” .Ocean Nat. B., Newburyport..Elbridge G. W ae Cas.Philip H. Lunt. 

¥ .Merchants Nat. Bank, Salem..E. Aug. Emmerton, 7... ....James P. Cook.* 
MICH.. -Ypsilanti Savings Bank, oS. MM, Cateeee, Fi... ccccses D. C. Batchelder, 

Ypsilanti. + Henry P. Gliven, V. P...... S. M. Cutcheon. 
MINN. . Beaver Creek B., Beaver Creek.C. W. Smith, 7............ P., E, Brown, 

y .Lyon Co, Nat. B’ k, Marshall..F. W. Sickler. Se S. D. How. 
ee First Nat. Bank, Cameron.. .R. H. Alexander, Ass‘¢..... C. W. Stevens. 

«  .,Holt Bank, TI i oe senauancs Wm. S. March, P aki gtpaesecnia Abner J. Porter. 

»  ..Continental Nat. Bank, CE Ss Pais ccecenkends Elmer Williams. 

Kansas City. J. W. Gray, 2nd ioe ikwese. |. devciens 
Mont .. Helena National Bank, \ Shirley C. Ashby, ?........ John T. Murphy. 
Helena. 7A. B. Clements, V. “P esees Shirley C. Ashby. 
NEB....Citizens Bank, Atkinson .... E. Williams, Tinae: eneai Geo. W. Lusk. 
w ..Packers N. B., South Omaha..F., J. Moriarty, MG sccss. . whannees 
N. J....North Ward Nat. Bank, | Benj. F. Crane, P........<. C. S. Graham.* 
pn SS oe re ee ee 
N.Y....Marine Bank, Buffalo......... Jo EE. eeNONE, PF onccccess S. M. Clement. * 
w ..Second Nat. B., Cooperstown..Geo. M. Jarvis, Cas........Henry L. Hinman, 


..Exchange Nat. Bank, Olean..C. D. Clarke, Ass’Z......... 


OnI0...Cleveland Nat. B’k, Cleveland. Thos. W. Hill, Cas ........ ssa waeee 
, —_— First Nat. Bank, Glen Rock...Paul J. Beck, Cas.......... W.C,Wambaugh,.* 
S. C... Miners and Merchants Bank, Arthur Lynah, 7........00- T. D. Jervey. 
Charleston.) W H. Warley, Cas........ Arthur Lynah. 
TENN... Bank of Cumberland Gap..... W. H. Lazenby, Cas........ J. E. Lanck. 
w ,.,Weakley Co. Bank, Dresden..J. D. Little, Cas...... .... John McGlothlin, 
«  ,,First Nat. Bank, Rockwood...G. N. Henson, 7........... Morton Foucke. 
TEXAS..First Nat. Bank, Kaufman. .Wood Nash, Cas........... W. L. Huff. 
w ,,First Nat. Bank, Montague....A. J. Wolverton, ?........ F, M. Kinsey. 
VT. .. Howard Nat. B’k, Burlington.. Joel H. Gates, V. P........ C. M. Spaulding. 
# ..Clement Nat. Bank, Rutland..O. F. Harrison, Cas....... .Edw. T. Smith, 
Wie sea: Alleghany B’k, Clifton Forge..Geo. K. Anderson, Cas...... J. L. Page.* 





* Deceased 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of. 
genet . Puget Sound Nat. B., Everett..A. J. Hayward, P.......... «== se weecee 
.. Browne Nat. Bank, Spokane. sa. ee Gees, VV. Pi ccccce H. N. Belt. 
.. Washington Nat. B. , Tacoma.M. M. Taylor, | aeneee E. N. Ouimette. 
Wis... . First Nat. B’k, Fort Atkinson..L. B. Caswell, V. P........ G. L. Cole. 
.. Superior N. B. , West Superior..Henry P. Peterson, Cas.... se eeeeee 


“ 

OnT.... Canadian B’k of Commerce, { G. M. Wedd, 4/'g’7.........T. A. Stephen. 

Ailsa Craig. | 
»  ,.Traders B. of Canada, Aylmer.H. P. MacMahon, 4/’g’r.....F. J. Winlow. 
«  ..Canadian B’k of Commerce, \ G. M. Wedd, Mg’ Fe cel T. A. Stephen. 
Park Hill. | 
.. Traders B. of Canada, Sarnia..F. J. Winlow, M/’g’r...... .J. C. Douglas. 
w . Traders Bank of Canada, E. C. Jackson, M’g’r .... H. P. MacMahon. 
Tilsonburg. 





9 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 314.) 


State. Place and Cafita/, Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
ALA....Blocton........ Blocton Savings Bank..... Seaboard National Bank. 
$25,000 Irby Morgan, Jr., P. Jesse B. Wadsworth, Cas. 
ArRK....Newport....... Jackson Co. Savings Bank.. United States National Bank, 
$50,000 Sigmund Wolff, P. Wm. A. Billingsley, Cas. 
G. W. Hurley, V. P. F. A. Jones, Ass’2, 
Dak. N.Emerado...... Paswners Bagh... 0000000000 Gilman, Son & Co. 
John Birkholz, ?. T. M. George, Cas. 
a _..Grand Forks...Merchants National Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 


$50,000 Adelbert W. Warren, ?. Daniel P. McLaurin, Cas. 
George D. Lay, V. 2. D. H. Warren, Ass’Z. 


© 66 POM s cccees PMR TORE CE TOWER. .ccss 8 wee eccccecs 
10,000 H. F. Salyards, P. J. G. Davis, Cas. 
Dak. S.De Smet....... CEE ncccs cer. . _teeeeedenes 
$25,000 John H. Carroll, ae I, Robinson, Cas. 
Mathew Robinson, V. E. J. Imus, Ass’Z. 
OS eee Putnam National Bank.. Chase National Bank. 
$50,000 Martin Griffin, P. Geo. L. Pace, Cas. 
Parker A. Smith, V. ?. 
IDAHO..Genesee. ...... <<a DR EE Macctige  - senconegease 
$50 Jno. P. Volimer, P. E. A. McKenna, Cas. 
ft re may .City National bags cceons Chase National Bank. 
$50,000 J. E. Walker, P. John G. Hardy, Cas. 


John M. Herbert, V. P. John S. Norman, Ass’. 
*«  ..Princeville..... Peoples Bank... ........... Hanover National Bank, 
N. Marston, ?. R. Cameron Henry, Cas 
Chas, R. Kaiser, Vv. P. Wm. B. Kaiser, Ass’. 


ae eee Ccickensé  _. seddthadovece 
Wm. J. McConnell, P. Joseph W. McConnell, Cas. 
© ech SSPGeR.. 2.00% Harrison County Bank..... United States National Bank. 
C. M. Miller, ?. S. Pfrimmer, Cas. 
" BEOROR .c0c ccs RE CEivthktéeaeiwee . . ©. 08ceeatenas 
Cornelius M. Horner. P. Charles H. Baxter, Cas. 
@ @@iRccaccess Delaware Co. Nat. Bank... = = = caccscsecees 
$100,000 Emmet M. Smith, P. Chas. H. Church, ‘Cas. 
© ARI. cA bccctcccccsses § «__§_§_—_ eee ancvesee 
$20,000 Henry O. Harris, ?. O. B. McIntire, Cas. 
J. C. Harris, V. P. G. A. Chappell, 4ss’¢. 
Iowa.. Armstrong..... Dc aiddencncceeses cic. . Hhbeeondonnus 
F, E. Allen, ?. Geo. Stickney, Jr., C 
a BUND. censccesed Rats CF GOs ccccccccccces National Bank Republic. 
$15,000 D. M. Bruner, P. W. T. Grimes, Cas. 


Geo. A. Wright, V. P. 
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State. Place andCapitai. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
IowA....Davenport..... Pare. & Meck. Gov. Bank. «.s«-.__ - cs aveccsscce 
$100,000 Frederick Heinz, P. John B. Meyer, Cas. 
Claus Stoltenberg, V. P. 
@ ~<dsmiincs EEE ET 
25,000 Byron E. Whealen, ?. Geo. B. Whealen, Cas. 
»  .,,Garner... .First National Bank....... United States National Bank. 
$50, 000 James M. Elder, P. J. J. Upton, Cas. 
A. C. Ripley, V. P. 
© wAROONRis 6s vee ce ET TTT TT Tre 
$13,600 B. L. Richards, #. Clarence T. Tupper, Cas. 
H. W. Reintz, V. ?. 
w ..Malvern........Strahan & Christy’s Bank.,. =—=-—scacccccccess 
J. M. Strahan, P. C. B. Christy, Cas. 
© aces ccccde Ti Gsicccicocccoen  . . eheeandseces 
Marvin L. Simmons, Cas. 
EAscoves Natchitoches ..Exchange Bank............ American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
$10,000 J. W. Cackerham, P. 
J. M. Tucker, V. P. 
ME. ....Belfast...... .-Peoples National Bank..... «cece ceeees ‘ 
50,000 Lewis A. Knowlton, P. 
Mp.....Canton... .Canton National Bank..... Lincoln National Bank. 
$50,000 Martin Wagner, ?. John W. H. Geiger, Cas. 
Joshua Horner, V. P 
Mass...West Lynn....West Lymn Trust Co...... ca eeeee cane 
$100,000 Roland G. Usher, ?. 
Chas. O. Breed, V. P. 
MICH... Morenci........ Bank of Morenci.......... Hanover National Bank. 
25,000 Geo. Herbert Gates, Cas. 
» ..Norway...... Weeea CORE Ciscccss  . _ cevecssesses 


John Poshien, P. Richard C. Browning, Cas. 
A. Northrop, V. P. 
MINN... Alden......... PO MEEEcss scenecer . .  Hesoduseoes< 
$10,000 Monroe D. Hawner, ?. Joseph S. Ulland, Cas. 
S. C. Gardner, V. P. 
e ,.Ftinceton......First National Bank........ | «=» secccccccces 


50,000 
» .,Welcome...... << SP eeeecasesss . .  .... ehdnnedention 
$5, James H. Abbott, Cas. 
ar Green Castic... .Comstock Castle Bank..... Chase National Bank. 
$10,000 Chas. B. Comstock, P. Leila L. Comstock, Cas. 
Ichabod Comstock, V. P 


© » BRUM Pe Ce i icctcccesacee «| heh ore renee 
$15,000 Stephen Callaway, P. John H. Alsop, Cas. 
H. W. Elliott, V. P. 
MonT...Kalispel. ...... Conrad National Bank .... National Bank of the Republic. 
$100,000 Chas. E. Conrad, “P. Warren A. Conrad, Cas. 
William G. Conrad, V, P. 
Nes.... Daykin......... Jefferson County Bank..... Chase National Bank. 
$10,000 John B. Wright, ?. Frank B. Welpton, Cas. 
Douglas B. Welpton, V. P. 
Oun10...Ashville.. «(i ERS ss e0nsenes United States National Bank. 
$2 25,000 Wm. A. Henry, P. John L. Arthur, Cas. 
TENN... Knoxville...... Associated B’g & Trust Co. 2... eee 
Charles Dawes, P. Wm. H. Geers, Cas. 
TExas,.Higgins........ Exchange Bank............ National Park Bank. 
$25,000 Linton J. Usher, P. John M, Pugh, Cas. 
W. F.:Pugh, V. P 
u ..Robert Lee....Coke County Bank........ © sen eeeeeeee 
. Buchanan, P. D. L. Buchanan, Cas. 
VA. ccc QURMRO, occccse State Bank. ET en Hanover National Bank. 
$12,500 . R. Nelson, P. M. G. Field, Cas. 
Jas. W. Morton, V. P. 
W. Va.Kenova....... Kenova Loan & Trust Co.. Urited ya National Bank. 
25,000 Jos. S. Miller, P. Chas. C. Coe, C. 
w °,,Martinsburgh..Citizens Nat. Bank......... = wa nnececcees 


$100,000 J. W. McSherry, ?. John B. Wilson, Cas. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize ational Banks have been 


filed with the Comptroller of the Currency during October, 1892. 





CAL....Needles....... Needles National Bank, by Walter F. Crosby, Denver, Col., 
and associates. 
er Monticello. ....First National Bank, by Wm. Noecker and associates. 
a ee First National Bank, by C. E. Pritchard and associates. 
lowa...Glidden........ First National Bank, by C. S. Dunkle and associates. 
© ~eR cocccccd First National Bank, by William Harker and associates. 
ee Cloverport..... First National Bank, by Robert Burbank Pierce and associates. 
Mp.... Catonsville..... Home National Bank, by Edwin J. Farber and associates, 
MicH...Muskegon...... National Lumbermans Bank, by Colon C. V. Tillinghurst 
and associates. 
ee ee Crete National Bank, by Chas. Offutt, Omaha, Neb., and 
associates, 
OHIO... Miamisburg ....Citizens National Bank, by T. V. Lyons and associates. 
PA 60s ge ccas avced National Bank of Corry, by Lew E. Darrow, Albion, N. Y., 
and associates. 
fe First National Bank, by A. E. Jefferson, Hudson, Wis., and 
associates. 
o ..Milwaukee,.....Central National Bank, by Geo. G. Houghton and associates. 
w , So. Milwaukee..South Milwaukee National Bank, by T. W. Spence, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and associates. 
PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 
ALA....Luverne....... James Folmar, of Troy, will open a bank at Luverne. 
ARK....Black Rock.... Black Rock Bank ; capital, $10,000. J. H. Martin, President ; 


T. J. Wilson, Vice-President ; J. J. Bryan, Cashier. 


..Eldorado. .. .Bank of Eldorado ; capital, $25,cco. B.W. Reeves, President ; 


J. B. Moore, Vice-President ; R. W. Smith, Jr., Cashier. 


.. New Lewisville. Bank to be started at this place. 
..Golden Gate...A. L. Willey, E. Reed, and others are starting a bank at this 


CAL 
place. 
ee ere J. B. Wheeler Banking Co. ; capital, $100,000. Stockholders: 
J. B. Wheeler, R. S. Holt, C. L. Weinberg, Benjamin 
Ferris, H. R. Woodward, H. T. Tissington, F. W. Adams. 
» ©. pM i coscced W. N. Byers, R. W. Woodbury, M. Spangler, Frank Trum- 
bull, pA ‘Gallup are organizing a trust company; capital, 
$1,CG00,000. 
Dak. N.Grand Forks...Farmers Bank will commence business soon. 
Dak. S.Carthage.......Merchants Bank opened for business. 
w  ,.Lesterville.....W. H. Shaw, Cashier of the Scotland Bank, will start a bank 
in Lesterville. 
@ —dRBOWE .cccess Bank of Roswell. 
Fra....Jacksonville....Bouknight Banking Co. 
kee Mahomet...... New bank to be started. 
IND..... Converse...... New bank to be started with $25,000 capital. 
9 pe MOOMsccsccces R, L. Romey and other Fort Wayne capitalists are organizing 


a bank at Eaton. 


.. Monroeville... .Citizens State Bank ; capital, $30,000. J. B. Niezer, President; 


Youse, Vice-President ; C. P. Mitchell, Cashier. 
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IND.....Westport...... Westport wants a bank. 
Iowa... Brownton ..... New bank to be established. 
w ,.Dakota City...First National Bank to be started. Capital, $50,000, 
KAN.... Kansas City....C. Wilson, Frank Schook, F. M. Pellett, C. M. Stevens and 
others, are establishing a National bank, 
»  ,.Toronto....... New bank started. 
La. ....Baton Rouge...Peoples Savings Bank; capital, $50,000. Andrew Jackson, 
President ; C. J. Reddy, Vice-President ; D. M. Reymond, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


SR. .100 Livermore Falls. New bank to be established. 
Mp.....Crisfield..... ... Lhos. S. Hodson and Clarence Hodson are organizing a bank 
here. 


Mass....G’t Barrington.James W. Burns, of Pittsfield, is establishing a second 
National bank at Great Barrington. 
» ..Medford....... Medford National Bark to be established. 
MicH...Ann Arbor,....State Savings Bank ; capital, $50,000. A. L. Noble, President ; 


William Arnold, First Vice-President : W. J. Booth, Second 
Vice-President ; Dr. D. Zimmerman, Treasurer, 


» _..Grand Haven.. New dime savings bank to be established. 
w ,.Grand Rapids..West Side Bank ; Major J. A. McKee, President. 
@© oeKSUGSOR...cccs- Thompson Savings Bank ; capital, $100,000. 


W . Northville,....A savings bank to be established. 
Mi1nn...Good Thunder.. New bank. 


uw _,,West Duluth...A new bank is to be started at West Duluth ; capital, $25,000. 
J. O. Washburn, President ; Charles W. Hoyt, Cashier. 


Miss,...Summit........Peoples Bank; capital, $25,000. C. Atkinson, President ; 
Julius Moyse, Vice-President ; E. S. Atkinson, Cashier ; E. 
T. McNair, Assistant Cashier. 


Bs one Kansas City...George F. Putnam, W. J. Anderson, J. V. C. Karnes, A. 
Whipple, H. C. Schwitzgebel are starting a trust company. 
u . Willow Springs.New bank to be started. Directors: H. J. Rowe, J. J. 


Augersbach, E. M, Rowe, J. T. Kibler, H. B. McDaniel, S. 
W. Wilkerson, C. J. Trowbridge, S. J. Ward, J. W. 
Garman. 

NEB....Fairbury ...... Fairbury Savings Bank; capital, $50,000. Incorporators: E, 
E. Goodrich, G. J. Carpenter, James Sarbach, H. Y. Mc- 
Closky, H. P. Showalter, W. Brainard, L. W. Goodrich. 


» .,Murray........New bank to be started. 


« ..Tecumseh..... Mr. C. A. Pierce, of Bennett, Neb., is starting a bank at 

Tecumseh. 
Me Deve PONE. ccocee Freeport Bank; Mr. W.S. Hall, Cashier. 

» ,,Lyons.........J. D. V. Westfall, Banker. 

» _..New York City.Franklin National Bank started, to take place of North River 
Bank, 

u .Port Henry. .. Walter Merrill and Eugene Wyman are starting the Second 
National Bank of Port Henry. 

© «Ai ccenn New National bank to be established by Mr. Cole, of Castleton, 


Vt., and others. 


OHIO... Bloomfield .. Came Gilmore & Co., of Warren, Ohio, are starting a bank 
at Bloomfield. 


» ,.Columbus......East End Savings Bank; capital, $50,000. Incorporators : 
Thomas E. Knauss, David Greene, Wm. D. Brickell, Wm. 
D. Park, G. H. Bargar. 


«  ..Hudson........New bank to be established. 
# ..Spencer...... . Exchange Bank; S. W. Clark, proprietor. 
Pa. ....Elizabeth......First National Bank ; capital, $50,000 


« ..McKeesport....Samuel and John A. Shaw are organizing the Second National 
Bank of McKeesport. 


# ,,Washington...The Dime Savings Institute has been chartered. 
Dh cc IIS gis cc's Farmers and Merchants Bank. 
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Portsmouth. ...New bank to be started. 


bank with $10,0co capital. 


Wlewsés Williamstown..New bank to be chartered. 

WasH..Oakesdale...... Oakesdale Savings Bank opened. 

WW. Var. WeleR. .ccccces Bank of Welch; capital, $50,000. Incorporators: J. H. 
Bramwell, Elkhorn, W. Va.; John Cooper, Cooper’s, W. 
Va., and others. 

Wis....Eau Claire....Byron A. Buffington, J. C. Culver and others are starting a 


.. Milwaukee..... German-American Bank; capital, $100,000, Incorporators : 
Emil Durr, W. D. Gray, F. F. Riedel, L. T. Pullen, Chas, 


F. P. Pullen. 





> hh. 


(Continued from October No., page 718.) 





City National Bank. 


National Bank. 


JQFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


No. Name and Place. Prestdent, Cashier. Capital, 
4799 Canton National Bank........ Martin Wagner, 
Canton, Md. John W. H. Geiger, $50,000 
4800 Farmers National Bank........ Jas. S. Jeffers, 
Shelbyville, Ind. Samuel P, McCrea, 100,000 
4801 Farmers National Bank........ Henry C. Harris, 
Mulberry, Ind. Jas. M. Sims, 50,000 
4802 First National Bank........... W.J. Mooney, 
Langdon, N. Dak. W. F. Winter, 50,000 
4803 Conrad National Bank........ Chas. E. Conrad, 
Kalispel, Mont. Warren A. Conrad, 100,000 
4804 City National Bank............ J. E. Walker, 
Murphysboro, III. John G. Hardy, 50, 000 
4805 National Bank of Urbana...... 
Urbana, Ohio. A. F. Vance, Jr., 100,000 
4806 Peoples National Bank........ Lewis A. Knowlton, 
Belfast, Maine. 50,c0o 
4807 First National Bank........... 
Princeton, Minn. Swan S. Petterson, 50,000 
4808 First National Bank........... Jno. P. Vollmer, 
Genesee, Idaho. E. A. McKenna, 50,000 
48cg Delaware Co. National Bank...Emmet M. Smith, 
Muncie, Ind. Charles H. Church, 100,000 
4810 First National Bank........... J. M. Elder, 
Garner, Ia. J. J. Upton, 50,000 
4811 Citizens National Bank....... J. W. McSherry, 

Martinsburgh, W. Va. John B. Wilson, 100,000 
CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from October No., page 3109.) 

NEW YORK CITY...... Albert Kelley & Co. succeeded by Johnson, Kelley & Miller. 
a re . Peoples Bank (W. R. Crossett) closed. 

«  ..Hot Springs...Hot Springs Valley Bank reported closed. 
Dak. N.Towner....... Bank of Towner succeeded by First Bank of Towner. 


ILt.....Murphysboro ..Bank of Murphysboro (J. E. Walker & Co.) succeeded by 


Inp ....Dunkirk....... Evans, Girton & Co, succeeded by Edwin Hoover, same 
correspondent. 
SOWA. «GWA... .ccccve Whealen Bros. succeeded by Galva State Bank. 
© pA. cccccss Hancock County Bank and City Bank succeeded by First 
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Iowa...Malvern....... B. Ma pee & Son succeeded by Strahan & Christy’s 
. Bank, 
eo 6. seem City. 2.0 Commercial National Bank and Iowa State National Bank will 
consolidate under latter title. 
KAN....Windom...... Windom State Bank reported closed. 
Ky . ...MiddlesboroughPeoples Bank closed. 
Mass... Boston ........ Basset, Whitney & Co. succeeded by Wm. Basset, same 
correspondent. 
MicuH,..Clarkston.. ... Jossman & Bird succeeded by Clarkston Exchange Bank (E. 
Jossman). ; 
w .,Dundee........Monroe County Bank incorporated, same officers and corre- 
spondents. 
re erry Holt Bank incorporated. 
NEB....Ainsworth..... Ainsworth State Bank closed. 
@ . Bestiett.c..cces Yeazel & Brown discontinued. 
© colDAPRIB...cccas State Bank of Daykin succeeded by Jefferson Co. Bank. 
N. H...Concord....... E. H. Rollins & Sons moved to Boston, Mass. 
Ps Batok BER, wcciens Real Estate, Safe Deposit, Trust & Investment Co., title 
changed to Trenton Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 
N. Y...Dayton........N. M. Allen & Son succeeded by Norman M, Allen, 
OHIO...Urbana........ Third National Bank succeeded by National Bank of Urbana. 
R. I....Providence..... Providence Trust Co. closing. 
S. C.... Yorkville...... 2 Bank succeeded by Gilbert’s Exchange & Collection 
gency. 


TENN ..Chattanooga...Merchants National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
WasH..Sultan City... Bank of Sultan City closed. 


w ..Tacoma.,......National Bank Republic has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
Wis....Mayville....... Mayville Exchange Bank (S. W. Lamoreux) succeeded by 
State Bank of Mayville. 
OnT....Alvinston..,...Conn’s Banking House reported assigned. 
BSE 
DEATHS. 


Cooxk.—On October 23, aged seventy-two years, JAMES P. Cook, President of 
Merchants’ National Bank, Salem, Mass. 


GRAHAM.—On October 1, aged seventy-three years, C. S. GRAHAM, President 
of North Ward National Bank, Newark, N. J. 

HALLIDAY.—On September 18, aged forty-eight years, THOMAS W. HALLIDAY, 
Cashier of City National Bank, Cairo, II. 

H{ASKETT.—On September 23, aged thirty-two years, E. C. HASKETT, Cashier 
of American National Bank, Fort Smith, Ark. 

H1xon.—On September 23, GIDEON C. HIXON, President of La Crosse National 
Bank, La Crosse, Wis. 

HOwELL.—On October 7, aged forty-two years, GEORGE R. HowELL, of the 
firm of Decker, Howell & Co., New York City. 

JupGE.—On October 10, aged fifty-seven years, JAMES JUDGE, President of 
Citizens’ National Bank, Darlington, Wis. 

McGLOTHLIN.—On September 15, aged thirty-five years, JOHN MCGLOTHLIN, 
Cashier of Weakley Co. Bank, Dresden, Tenn. 

SMIrH.—On October 23, aged sixty-four years, AMOS SMITH, President of First 
National Bank, Chillicothe, O. 

SPENCE.—On September 1g, aged fifty-nine years, E. F. SPENCE, President of 
First National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

STEVENSON.—On October 6, aged forty-six years, DAVID STEVENSON, President 
of Mutual Bank, New York City. 
. WAMBAUGH.—On September 30, aged thirty-one years, W. C. WAMBAUGH, 
Cashier of First National Bank, Glen Rock, Pa. 


[ November. 
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